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NOTES ON THE MONTH 


SLUM CLEARANCE. Catholics stress the importance of the 
home, and therefore, considering the great displacement 
of population and improvement of conditions involved, 
will require little persuasion as to the need of busying 
themselves with the workings of the recent Housing Act. 
This may take the form of concerted action to promote Cath- 
olic Housing Associations, through groups specially formed 
for the purpose or through already existing societies. To an 
outsider, the capacity and resources of the Knights of St. 
Columba seem to fit them admirably for such a work. Mr. 
Thomas Foster, in last month’s BLACKFRIARS, outlined the 
necessity and practicability of such schemes. But there is a 
place for individual Catholic action as well, and in this 
connection we print the following letter to the Editor. 


Sir,—Many readers of BLACKFRIARS must be glad some space 
has been given to a social scheme other than the ‘ Back to the 
Land Movement,’ on which the Order has laid so much stress. 


The re-housing of slum dwellers who must live near their 
work is surely of equal importance. 

May I beg a small space in which to point out that there is 
already a housing scheme which affects St. Dominic’s parish 
(London, N.W.) and in which Catholics are taking a small part? 


Students of this kind of work will be aware of the existence of 
the St. Pancras House Improvement Association which, under 
the inspiration of the Anglo-Catholic clergy of St. Mary’ S, 
Somers Town, is transforming many of the streets in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Euston. An offshoot of this Society, called the 
North St. Pancras Branch, is working on entirely undenomina- 
tional lines. The committee includes a Dominican and two 
members of St. Dominic’s congregation, but, owing to the debt 
on the schools, they are unable to give much financial support. 

The area to be rebuilt contains a large proportion of Catholic 
families. If anybody is interested and desires to have further 
details, I shall be happy to furnish them. The building is done 
with subscriptions on which a small interest is paid. 

It seems to me that in the South of England, at any rate, there 
are no areas sufficiently Catholic to make the formation of a 
Catholic Housing Society a good working proposition, and that 
Catholics would do better to take part in such local housing 
schemes as already exist. At present, some seem to be deterred 
by the fear that there may be unfair discrimination against 
Catholics in the allotment of houses or flats, but there will be 
no fear of that in North St. Pancras. 

In any case, surely the best way to prevent that from hap- 
pening is for Catholics to show themselves generous and keen 
in working for social justice. It is not by always grinding our 
Catholic axe that we shall make the English people willing to 
consider the claims of the Church to be the true Church of 
Christ. There can be nothing against Catholics working with 
Protestants in work like this, which aims at the preservation of 
a decent standard of family life. 

I am, etc., 
A. M. Wueeter, T.O.S.D. 


21t Park Hill Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


THE GERMAN CENTRE. The new political form which has 
displaced the old in Germany has also put on one side the 
powerful instrument through which Catholic social action 
worked. But the power behind the Centre Party is so strong 
and deep, possesses such capacity for organization, and is 
so essentially uncommitted to parliamentarianism, that it 
is not likely to remain out of action for long. Besides, the 
new Germany seeks to embrace Austria, and, although the 
obstacles to the Anschluss are still considerable, this will 
serve to shift the centre of gravity, geographical and spiri- 
tual. For Austria has too strong a Catholicism and too high 
a civilization to be merged in the sham paganism of the 
latest Prussians. 
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PAX ROMANA. Significance has been read into the simulta- 
neous Visits to Rome of the German Vice-Chancellor, Herr 
von Papen, and the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss, 
both of whom are strong Catholics. The purpose of the 
Holy Year is primarily religious, but where human lives 
are concerned, where is the distinction between the sacred 
and profane? It is difficult to overestimate the political 
value of the fact that Catholics from all countries are 
thronging to Rome and mixing together in the very year 
that promises to be the most critical for the peace of 
Europe. 


CATHOLIC PoLITIcs. The political force of the Church is 
growing. But it is not that clericalism supported by con- 
servatives and attacked by radicals. It is not concerned to 
uphold privilege, but to safeguard the menaced integrity 
of human nature. For no Catholic can be content with a 
state of affairs of which it can only be said that in them 
you can still manage to save your soul. 

THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. In the history of Catholicism 
the same problems recur and the same solutions. Fr. 
David Mathew’s brilliant study of the conflicting cultures 
in sixteenth century Britain, The Celtic Peoples and 
Renaissance Europe, emphasises the present need for 
Catholic Action. His subtle analysis of the religious 
transition during the early years of Elizabeth illustrates 
the danger of irresolution. The shifting policies of so 
many Catholics, proud of the happy expedients they had 
devised for a dangerous time and eager to placate their 
opponents even at the cost of compromise, led to a placid 
acceptance of the New Order. The survival of English 
Catholicism is still due to the stubborn self-reliance of a 
minority. New and vivid detail on the slow fading of 
Catholicism among the Welsh hillmen and the Highland 
clans enforces the same lesson. 


JACOBIN. 





MILITARY SERVICE OR MILITARY SLAVERY 


AS much as any other single factor, conscription or en- 
forced military service lies near the root of the military 
mentality and the atmosphere of war which weigh down 
on a world the vast majority of whose inhabitants hate the 
very idea of war. Yet the abolition of conscription has 
hardly figured at all in the various disarmament proposals, 
and no serious effort has been made to relegate it to the 
category of social abuses to which it belongs, serfdom, feu- 
dal service, and certain kinds of industrial wage-slaveries. 


Before discussing the question of whether and when con- 
scription is ethically justifiable, it will be worth our while 
to examine the reason for the mischievous part it must 
play in the modern world. One of the oddest characteris- 
tics of the post-war world which still claims to be demo- 
cratic in spirit if not always in political organisation is the 
divorce between what political philosophers have called 
the general will of the people of a State and the actual 
will of the State as manifested in the policies and activi- 
ties of its rulers. We may imagine, for example, the average 
Englishman or the average Frenchman or the average 
Italian opening his morning paper. He will read of this 
financial crisis or that, of this political squabble or the 
other, of the reports of the various countries’ unsympa- 
thetic reception of some disarmament proposal. What link, 
what nexus is there between his mind and these items of 
news? Practically none, unless we call fear a nexus. He 
may be afraid for his money, his property, still more afraid 
of being personally dragged into some disastrous conse- 
quence of the mismanagement of the powers that be. Any- 
how his interest is for the most part a hostile one, and 
always critical. In nothing is it more hostile than in the 
question of war. The masses do not want war, and unlike 
their rulers they are prepared to sacrifice much to the as 
surance that war will be a practical impossibility. The 
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rulers may be equally sincere in their desire to avert war, 
but they are more aware of their responsibility for the 
safety of the country’s so-called interests. If it comes to a 
question of choosing between some new safeguard against 
war and possibly imperilling their country’s interest, they 
always sacrifice the former. They cannot see what the or- 
dinary man with no personal responsibility sees that the 
safeguard is in itself a better protection for the country 
than any step which may bring war with all its disasters 
for friend and foe. 

At the beginning of August, 1914, the ordinary citizen 
in England who had had no experience of war was caught 
by feelings which had been steadily worked up in him for 
many years. He wanted war. To-day the experience or 
memory of modern war is quite enough to guarantee that 
until a new generation completely ousts the war generation 
the English nation as a whole will not fight. There for the 
time is the deepest guarantee against war. It is a rock 
against which the rulers will hurl themselves in vain. Un- 
fortunately time will wear the rock away. But while it 
would be difficult to deny that the ordinary man in coun- 
tries with conscription feels the same, the fact of conscrip- 
tion totally alters the state of affairs. There a system of 
forestalling the natural response of the citizen obtains. The 
nexus between the population as a whole and the rulers 
has been created by the use of legal force. The citizen is 
made into a soldier. The mentality of the responsible 
tulers is immediately translated in effect into the action 
of the citizen. What he thinks does not matter. He knows 
that as a soldier he must not think, and since men are so 
largely the creatures of their habits and environment he 
does not tend even to think as a citizen in the way he knows 
he ought to act as a soldier. 

This may all seem rather obvious. But I do not think 
that it is at all realised. If it were, there would surely be 
more outcry against the very idea of conscription in a 
modern, democratic world. Essentially conscription is 
directly opposed to the very idea of deniocracy. Whatever 
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be the demerits of democracy, its merit at least lies in mak. 
ing it impossible for the rulers to act in direct opposition 
to the sense of the citizens. That is a poor guarantee of 
good and just government, for it is so easy to fool the 
people. But the idea of conscription goes even further. It 
does not fool the people, it enslaves their mind by impos. 
ing on them singly the training and mentality of a soldier, 
a training and mentality which is opposed in its very es 
sence to political freedom. A soldier is a man specialized to 
obey orders for the specific purpose of adequately defend. 
ing his country by force. He may be an essential ingredient 
in every State, but to make every citizen into a soldier is 
to pump into every man a fixed idea, a fixed type of be- 
haviour on the subject of war. On that one subject at least 
he is trained not to be free, not to think. 

This means that on the supreme question of war and 
on the related questions of national honour, security, pro- 
tection, a democratic country which enforces military ser- 
vice on its citizens not only is certain that what its rulers 
demand on the subject shall be done, but that a large nunm- 
ber of them will willingly support them. The common 
divorce between rulers, whose function must make them 
lead and often oppose the general will of the citizens, and 
the ruled, who only care about what the rulers are doing 
when their money or lives are imperilled, is overcome by 
artificial means on that one subject which above all at the 
present time is the concern of the world. It comes to this: 
countries with a system of conscription are the opposite of 
democratic in the one instance when it may be said that 
the will of the people is definitely opposed if not to the 
will of the rulers, at least to the temporizing, inadequate 
and over-cautious measures of those rulers. No one wants 
war, yet war is a near possibility. Why? Because the word 
has but to be spoken and a nation in arms is ready to hand. 

If we glance at the history of various nations since the 
war, it will be seen that this view is well borne out. Con 
trast the behaviour of France and Germany. France is not 
naturally a militaristic country. Frenchmen are greatly 
ee ee 
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pained if it is suggested that they want another war. On 
the contrary, they are terrified of war. They know what it 
means. The average Frenchman is the most peaceful, 
home-loving, unadventurous person imaginable. Yet 
France has in fact been the most militaristic nation since 
the war. She has been the rock on which all disarmament 
proposals have been wrecked. She has not given way an 
inch. She has been consistent in her attitude despite the 
rapid change of ministries. The reason is that her citizens 
are soldiers first and citizens after. Whatever their private 
views may be, they stand almost as one man behind their 
rulers, who in their turn are stiffened by the consciousness 
of this backing. When it is a question of France’s security 
and defence all the so-called inefficiency of democracy 
fades away. Lord Bryce many years ago cited the consis- 
tency of France’s foreign policy as an example of the effi- 
ciency of democracy. The truth is that France in this 
matter is not and never has been democratic in spirit. 

It is sometimes said, and with some speciousness, that 
democracy with its inevitable nationalistic consciousness is 
responsible for the character of modern warfare. War no 
longer means a fight between two professional armies, but 
between the massed and organised energies of two peoples. 
It is true that it is now possible to rouse a whole nation as 
never before, but it is equally true that, but for conscrip- 
tion, it would not be possible any longer to force a country 
to fight against the desires of the people. Conscription, the 
product not of democracy but of the militaristic utilitari- 
anism of Napoleon, weighs the scales against this possible 
anti-militaristic consequence of democratic organisation. 

The history of Germany since the war again illustrates 
the point I wish to make. There still exist people who 
hold that the Treaty of Versailles and the treatment of 
Germany since the war have been fair measures, but it is 
at least true that never in modern history has a great nation 
been so severely punished. In fact every year has proved 
| More clearly not only the great harshness of the Versailles 
settlement, but its practical impossibility. The Germans 
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themselves are naturally intensely conscious of this. They 
feel themselves a defeated and humbled people held down 
by force. But those who have travelled in Germany know 
well the truly extraordinary patience, the remarkable 
reasonableness of nearly all the Germans they meet. | 
have stood outside a great German University and watched 
an army of strong, finely-built, proud-looking students 
pouring out of the building and I, as a foreigner, have 
stood amazed at the friendliness and peaceableness of these 
young men who had, as I thought, such strong reasons for 
hating the foreigner who had defeated their nation and 
who was engaged in doing everything to prevent that 
nation from ever holding its head up again. These men 
are probably by temperament and race more naturally 
militaristic than the French, yet I could discern no hatred, 
no desire to fight a war of revenge, at most a bewildered 
resentment, a passionate desire that justice should be 
peacefully accomplished. It has taken fifteen years to 
arouse part of the youth of Germany to a war and revenge 
mentality, and that only by the efforts of a great dema 
gogue, himself not a German, and by a well-thought out 
quasi-militaristic organisation. The very excesses of Hitler 
and the Nazis prove the latent bitterness and militarism of 
the defeated German people. But because there was no 
conscription, no turning of the young German citizen into 
a soldier, his natural desire to be left in peace, to be 
allowed to do his work and live his little life prevailed for 
long and still prevails with many over that latent national. 
istic spirit in spite of the strongest provocations. The con- 
trast with the behaviour of the French is remarkable. One 
would have imagined that the réles would have been ex- 
actly the opposite of what they have proved to be. The 
natures and circumstances of the two peoples would have 
led one to expect militarism from Germany and an intense 
willingness on the part of France to ensure peace at all 
costs. The fact that there is conscription in France and no 
conscription in Germany, even though that prohibition is 
forcibly imposed by the foreigner, must surely account in 
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large part for the unexpected behaviour of the two coun- 
tries. 

If it is true that conscription is so largely responsible for 
the maintenance of the war mentality in Europe, it is 
worth while asking whether it is ethically justifiable. To 
answer this one has to speak for oneself. All I claim to do 
is to suggest certain reasons why it may be argued that 
conscription not only is in fact the greatest danger in the 
modern world but also sins against a proper conception of 
the rights of the human personality. 


It would be generally admitted that the human being 
has a right to choose the kind of work which he wishes to 
perform. This right does not merely arise from any super- 
ficial understanding of human freedom, from the type of 
statement: ‘I am my own master and I can do what I 
like.’ It is only rarely that a man can say this and be justi- 
fied in saying it, since duties are undertaken whenever any 
choice is made. It arises from the fact that the choice of a 
state of life is a deliberate expression of man’s will to be 
a special kind of person. He chooses or should choose some 
state of life which he believes will harmonise with his de- 
sires and talents and which will develop and complete 
those characteristics which he feels to be the best expres- 
sion of himself. If this be the case the answer is clear to 
the obvious objection that a year or two’s military service 
with certain periodical weeks of training for a number of 
years does not interfere with a man’s choice of the kind 
of life he wishes to lead. It may not do that, but it forces 
on him against his will a way of looking at certain funda- 
mental issues in modern civil life, it imposes a type of con- 
duct in regard to those issues and it makes him at any time 
liable under pain of exile or severe punishment to act as a 
soldier, that is, as the opposite of a free, normal citizen. All 
this clearly has the same effect on his personality as would 
have the forced choice of a state of life displeasing and un- 
natural to him. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that it 
makes him a mental slave in regard to these issues, which 
may happen, as they do at present, to be among the most 
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important matters for the will of a democratic people to 
decide about. 


Whether in time of actual war a State may justifiably 
enforce conscription for the period of war is another mat. 
ter. It might be argued that the extreme danger of the 
country and therefore the extreme danger to the interests, 
property, even freedom of the citizens would demand in 
their own interest that they should be compelled to fight 
for the common good. But that view is in itself so doubt. 
ful that it cannot fairly be extended to peace time, more 
especially if it be true, as I have argued, that the very 
idea of conscription is in itself the greatest danger to the 
peace of the nations. 


It is a real tragedy that during these post-war years when 
a definite desire for world-peace has thrived on the still 
vivid memories of modern war there should not have been 
a greater outcry against conscription. The last year or two 
have brought Europe much nearer to war. Germany has 
been allowed to fall into the hands of irresponsible mili- 
tarists who will certainly attempt to bring back conscrip 
tion when they have the chance and the power. If and 
when that happens the danger of another European war 
will be fortnidable indeed. France in this matter as in 
many others has been the chief culprit. No doubt her 
attitude is understandable. She is terrified of a Germany 
potentially twice as strong as herself, but the more funda- 
mental reason for her rock-like attitude in a sea filled with 
the drifting wrecks of pacts, treaties and disarmament pro- 
posals lies in the fixity of purpose and maintenance of a 
militaristic mentality due above all to the conscripting of 
her manhood at the impressionable age when the deter- 
mination of life is made. 


The voluntary abolition of conscription by the European 
powers is the one genuine and practicable step which will 
really avert the danger of war. Moreover unlike many 
other steps the demand for which is due to a sense of what 
is useful, the abolition of conscription is demanded by 4 
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ople to sense of moral justice and freedom, a moral sense to which 
in other respects a great democracy like France is very 
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BLACKFRIARS 
THE SERVILE STATE RECONSIDERED 


A radical contradiction vitiates the political theory of Mr. 
Belloc. It can be stated thus: the Roman civilisation and 
the medieval are continuous because in the dark ages the 
barbarians who dominated in society thought they were 
Romans and accepted the Roman Empire, although with 
manifest decadence; the British working classes are in 
imminent peril of becoming a servile class by the imposi- 
tion of some elements of slavery, although they will not be 
called or considered slaves, by themselves or others. 

The former thesis (that of Europe and the Faith) as- 
sumes that society depends on the formalities of the mind: 
what it intends to accept. The latter thesis (that of the 
Servile State) assumes that society depends on what the 
mind actually accepts, regardless of formalities or aspects. 

The difference between Roman civilisation and that of 
the dark ages was that the fully civilised class of the former 
knew what it was doing; while that of the dark ages did 
not, but was conserving a good greater than it could 
value. The essence of the culture of antiquity was its 
awareness of its own nature: the fullness of intelligence 
concentrated on reality. That culture apparently perished 
in the dark ages. The best minds of the latter period con- 
cerned themselves with supernatural truth, and lived 
monastic lives. The practical intellect was exercised in 
military defence of Western Europe: but with little sense 
of unity of culture, save by that supernatural truth for 
which it fought, along with the primary motive of self 
preservation. 

In modern England slavery signifies in popular speech 
the exercise by one man over another of the totality of pro- 
perty rights—including the right of life and death. Slavery 
in Mr. Belloc’s thesis means the legal obligation of one 
man to labour for another’s profit: that other providing 
him with the requisites of livelihood. Therefore, says Mr. 
Belloc, if such a status is imposed on Englishmen they will 
be slaves without recognising the fact, because they assocl- 
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THE SERVILE STATE RECONSIDERED 


ate another mode of servitude with the name. An analo- 
gous case will clarify the matter. In pagan civilisation, the 
word servus meant a man who was subject in matters of 
life and death, and the use of his body, to a private citizen, 
not the republic. In the thirteenth century the same word 
signified a man subject to a local ruler (a lord of the manor) 
for capital punishment, and not a royal justice: who owed 
part of his labour and its produce to the lord, and required 
his permission if his marriage interfered with the rights of 
the lord over his progeny. Each of these three servile marks 
was profoundly altered in substance, although they re- 
mained in legal formalities, together with the name. 


In Mr. Belloc’s theory, modern English slavery will be 
characterised by compulsory labour for a master (probably 
accompanied by a fixed wage). No legal dominance, 
whether proprietory as in Roman law or judicial as in 
medieval custom, need accompany this status. Marriage 
rights, if they are controlled at all, will be controlled by 
the state, not the master. The new servility will be a new 
type of ‘ servile state ’ (such is the notion the casual reader 
attaches to the name, for ‘servile’ has a broader meaning 
than ‘slave ’)—a state containing a class servile by law. 
Herein lies the difference. The ancient slavery was thought 
of, and therefore was, the subordination of person to per- 
son primarily, of class to class secondarily, and as a result 
class distinction existed then only in germ, or on occasion; 
it was not a background of thought. In modern England 
class distinction is taken as part of the national life; by 
some, perhaps a majority, as part of the nature of the uni- 
verse, and this to a degree exceeding the reality. English 
slavery will be regarded as primarily a relation of class to 
class, and secondarily as a relation of person to person. It 
will be a creation of positive law, a jurist’s sanction of the 
natural stratification of mankind: not as in pagan anti- 
quity something permanent, above man-made law and even 
civilisation itself. Only by a habituation of the mind to 
the combination of these constituent elements can modern 
class legislation approach ancient servitude. Even then, 
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the superiority of the law (and therefore of the enactments 
by which men are slaves) to the masters whom they serve, 
will leave an equality radical though obscured. 

If therefore such mutations in English social order will 
be slavery despite the use of another name, so conversely 
it would seem that the social changes of the dark ages in- 
volve a new and lower civilisation despite the retention of 
the names and symbols of the Roman Empire. If the title 
‘free’ is given to men obliged to labour for masters, free. 
dom remains the heritage of Englishmen as Rome re. 
mained the heritage of the dark ages. 

Now, permanence in social forms is no part of Western 
culture; indeed freedom from such fixity is of its essence. 
It is a thing of the mind which can produce external order 
varying according to circumstance because it holds within 
itself all order in its principles. This marks Greece and 
Rome as it marks France and Britain. They are one society 
thereby. But in the dark ages men saved civilisation by 
conserving its forms. They could not reproduce; they could 
only imitate. A barbarian chieftain bearing the insignia 
of a prefect or patrician was not less, but more a barbarian 
by reason of this fictitious loyalty to a culture he had as 
sumed but not assimilated. Therefore the old civilisation 
perished and that of the Middle Ages was a new order. 
That is the thesis which Mr. Belloc opposes. 

The truth is multiple. It is certainly necessary to agree 
with Mr. Belloc in maintaining that the essence of the old 
culture was conserved by the Church, and that its secular 
discipline was partially absorbed by the barbarian kings 
who did not conquer the Empire, which was not their aim 
and was beyond their imaginations to achieve. But be: 
cause they, the secular hegemony, only superficially grasped 
hold of the Roman mentality, by a confused and general 
apprehension, they dragged all society down with them, 
and the clean and clear thinking of Graco-Latin thought 
forms perished (outside the hierarchy and the monasteries) 
Clovis was Roman only in the sense in which Northcliffe 
was educated. Both imagined that they were that which 
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they admired: but admiration (in the literal sense) and 
apprehension are mutually exclusive. ‘They did not know 
what they did not possess of the Roman mind, because 
knowing is possessing. Likewise, Mr. Belloc should insist 
that Englishmen who think they are free because they are 
subject only to laws, will be free, although those laws may 
oblige them to labour. Civilisation requires the know- 
ledge in society of the nature of man and some expression 
of that truth as dependent and secondary, but unnecessary 
and mutable. Slavery requires the economic subordination 
of man to man primarily, and the political subordination 
secondarily, but as a necessary complement without which 
the primary factor is not slavery. Thus the anticipated 
developments of English social life will not be slavery save 
as serfdom was or ‘ wage slavery’ is such. The differen- 
tiating elements make a new institution, with a family re- 
semblance to the old, but lacking its stigma (a completely 
unjust stigma). The point is that any difference makes all 
the difference. 

The concept of Christendom round which Mr. Belloc’s 
social philosophy turns, with its manifold and arresting 
exposition in his numerous works, can perhaps be sum- 
marised, and in a way modified, thus: the ancient world 
was the realisation of the possibilities of human nature 
and human intellect to attain a certain perfection of social 
order. The Church held the principles of that achieve- 
ment as part of a vaster body of truth, the Christian revela- 
tion, for it is a secondary function of the Church to civi- 
lise. In the dark ages she safeguarded that tradition of 
thought: Byzantium retained its outward expression of 
order, and the feudal west kept up its ceaseless vigour. 
These three marks of classical culture, thought, order, acti- 
Vity, were split up in the half light of the decline: only 
their unity makes Western civilisation in its fullness. Per- 
haps that glorious vision from Thales to Damascene is a 
second paradise to which all future ages will look back as 
the triumph, even in its failure, of human effort. 


SILVESTER Humpuries, O.P. 
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THE area of possible controversy among Catholics is of 
course wide—as wide as the life of the man who is head or 
member of a family and a citizen. Controversy has been 
common enough among members of the Church in the 
past. It is inevitable when essentials of the Faith are con- 
cerned, and has rightly gone beyond mere words when 
schism or heresy raised its head, as in the time of the 
Albigenses. More recently, bitter debate has been justified 
when the implication touched some basic principle and 
Rome felt called to intervene, as with the Jansenists or, 
in the more definitely political sphere, with the Action 
Frangaise. ‘There are lower fields of controversy, aesthetic, 
literary and purely political, where there is difficulty in 
finding justification, where the well known dirty-linen 
metaphor stands as a warning against entry, and where as 
a general rule debate should be restricted as far as reason- 
ably possible. 


There have been one or two examples recently of fool- 
ishly provoked controversy among Catholics, and in view, 
for one thing, of the persistence—the extreme urgency in 
these days—of the call for Catholic Action which first 
sounded in Rome, it may be worth while reflecting on the 
position in general terms and as discreetly as possible. 


The Church in her comprehensiveness, her field of care 
being the world and her flock mankind, recognises without 
any tinge of expediency all forms of Government. Her 
laws will not sanction revolt except under most stringent 
conditions. She is well equipped and willing to give ad- 
vice to the nations: Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno touch not only directly the relations of Capital and 
Labour but implicitly international relations and world 
peace. She has banned a world movement, Communism. 
She intervenes officially, from Rome direct or through her 
representatives on the spot, when a State lays violent hands 
on the things of God. She has blessed the work of the 
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League of Nations—the first tottering infant steps of the 

ples towards ‘ the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world’; towards ‘the Peace of Christ in the Kingship 
of Christ ’ eventually. 

The League is a tremendous experiment on the most 
intricate compound of complexities it is possible to con- 
ceive. It has already done a vast amount of good work in 
humanitarian, economic and other spheres. Unfortunately 
the world generally does not pause to consider this, per- 
haps because of the loosely acquired impression, almost 
universally held, that the sole object of the League is the 
maintenance of peace. That definition of its purpose is 
ultimately true enough, but it obscures the method, which 
is the development of peaceful collaboration in various 
directions among States so as to reduce the risk of conflict. 
There has from the beginning been a deplorable blank in 
the representation in the League of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; the representation of the Eastern Hemisphere has 
only quite recently been completed, or practically com- 
pleted. In these circumstances it is very regrettable that 
such a serious test of the strength of its co-operative control 
should come at this time with the outbreak in the Far 
East. At this point definite contact is reached with the 
subject of this article. 


In their issues for the same week recently, two well 
known English Catholic journals dealt editorially with 
this outbreak and with the intervention of the League of 
Nations. One supported the action of the Assembly of the 
League in adopting the Report of the Lytton Commission, 
condemning Japan for refusing to seek a peaceful solution, 
and sketched in broad and interesting outline traditional 
Catholic teaching as to war, conquest and so on. The other 
took the political standpoint and, with a suggestion of re- 
servation, defended Japan. There is no difficulty in seeing 
which was influenced by expediency (a curse of the age 
where questions concerning justice and morality come in). 
That apart, however, what is the Catholic, with the aver- 
age knowledge of the ordinary man, to make of it? It may 
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be hoped that, with his everyday experience of the security 
which a highly developed system of law gives him, and with 
the present world conditions before his eyes, he will reject 
the ancient formula, might is right. 


In the more restricted sphere of national politics there 
has recently been bitter controversy among Catholics, 
which with the exercise of some discretion might well have 
been avoided. The matter was sub judice in respect that 
there remained some possibility of it being brought to 
arbitration by the Governments concerned. The contro- 
versy was carried to deplorable lengths, with the conse. 
quence that the whole position was worsened. 

Arising out of the original circumstances in which the 
dispute just referred to took its rise, there is another mat- 
ter concerning the political relations of Catholics in these 
two islands that has not received among English Catholics 
the attention which it demands, because it is never, or 
hardly ever, referred to in the daily newspapers and be- 
cause it is so closely related to the more extensive and com- 
plex main subject. It can, however, and ought to be iso- 
lated for examination. It concerns the intolerable condi- 
tions under which the Catholics of Northern Ireland live. 
By deliberate gerrymandering they have to a large extent 
been disfranchised, and they exist from day to day under 
the menace of active terrorism in the midst of fully armed 
anti-Catholics. Catholics have been able to put party 
aside when the interests of the Church were threatened, as 
in the matter of education—notably in the days when the 
fanatical bigot, Clifford, led the attack, and even more 
notably on a recent occasion. They willingly extend their 
sympathy to persecuted Catholics in Spain and Mexico. 
The Northern Ireland question comes into this category. 

In connection with this sacred sympathetic bond that 
unites all members of the Church throughout the world, 
it may be permissible to glance at certain possibilities in 
the international sphere that may take active form in the 
near future. The spirit of war is very active on the Con- 
tinent and the devil’s cauldron may boil over at any 
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moment. It is impossible to forecast the evil consequences, 
but considering the constituents that make up the contents 
of the cauldron and the presence in the background of a 
Communist anti-religious State, the ultimate catastrophe 
might be the destruction of the civilisation of Western 
Europe. A danger point is the Polish Corridor, where the 
conflicting claims of Lutheran Prussia and Catholic Poland 
meet. There is obvious prejudice among politicians and 
publicists in England against Poland. Another danger 
point is in the German confederation itself. If the dispute 
becomes intensified, we may see an intolerant and mili- 
tarist Prussia using force to prevent the secession of the 
Catholic South and Rhineland. Catholics in England 
should beware of false propaganda. 


In matters of this kind in the political field, as indeed in 
all serious and legitimately public controversy, what calls 
for demonstration is objective truth. Catholics should al- 
ways bear in mind that such demonstration is sometimes 
a difficult and hazardous business, even to a highly trained 
intelligence. Further, it is not to be forgotten that time 
(which may be taken to mean the hand of God) works won- 
ders. Take the question of the temporal power, over which 
there was at one time much controversy in the Catholic 
world, largely induced by nationalist and political preju- 
dices. To the seeing eye the recent final settlement is the 
objective result of the operation of a Divine pledge. No 
wonder the Church has acquired a reputation, as unique 
as her constitution, among friends and foes, of being able 
to wait. A consideration that emerges from all this is that 
there can be no complete divorce of politics, including 
economics and sociology, from the higher moral categories, 
and that because Catholics are better instructed than others 
in respect of the latter, there should be little occasion for 
controversy among them. There would be even less if we 
had a Catholic daily newspaper. It is really not altogether 
futile to hope for such a vehicle of truth. 


The dirty-linen metaphor applies more readily when the 
debate is concerned with alleged indelitacy or indecency 
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in the literary sphere, particularly in the congested area 
occupied by the novelists. Here a very serious responsi- 
bility obviously rests on the editor and his reviewers. There 
is, unfortunately, no doubt that adverse criticism on moral 
grounds may serve, if it reaches a substantial portion of 
the reading public, as a most efficient advertisement. Even 
if the public that reads the criticism be small, harm jis 
likely to be done. Silence is then golden. No doubt public 
protest, if adequately authoritative and widely supported, 
as in a recent instance, is justified when a deliberate at. 
tempt at pernicious and partly disguised propaganda is 
made through the printing press in a form intended to 
reach youthful hands. Such protest, however, would be 
worse than useless in the case of a novel, and indeed in 
view of the number of objectionable novels which make 
the bookstalls groan it would not be a practicable safeguard 
at all. Excessive zeal where delicate judgment is required 
is dangerous. Undue scrupulosity has over and over again 
been condemned. Legitimate delicacy may often find it 
difficult to draw the line beyond or below which the golden 
silence should be broken. It is all very difficult, but when 
a Catholic novelist gives cause for scandal, charity will 
suggest that the lapse is due to a deporable lack of fine 
judgment, and private protest from an authoritative quar- 
ter seems to be the most obviously effective and advisable 
remedy. 


English Catholics have to live in a dubious political and 
social atmosphere. They cannot avoid contact with dan- 
gerous things, including very many books, periodicals and 
newspapers, largely produced in mass by relatively non- 
moral writers and publishers. They find no reliable guide 
in the average reviewer, equally non-moral. Literary criti- 
cism as a whole has been steadily deteriorating for over 
thirty years. The chief and very deplorable cause is obvi- 
ously the extraordinarily mean cash nexus that runs in 
the form of advertisement from the publishers through the 
reviewers to the proprietor of the newspaper or periodical. 
The Catholic proprietor, reviewer and publisher, being 
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CHARITAS NIMIA 


concerned with definitely Catholic work, do not come into 
these general classes; nor do many morally-guided non- 
Catholic and Catholic reviewers who are engaged in the 
wider part of the field. The Catholic reader is not without 
his or her responsibility and there is just one word to be 
said in that regard: there is reading matter produced by 
Catholic writers and publishes, as instructive, interesting 
and amusing as can be found in the book shops, and more 
than sufficient to satisfy the most rapacious and omnivor- 
ous mental appetite. 

There is one efficient method of counteracting the stu- 
pendous danger of evil literature: it is that censorship 
which by direct command of the highest of all authorities 
has been imposed as a duty on the home. In the home, too, 
by the way, may be found means for the solution of most 
of the problems that daily afflict our leaders, clerical and 
lay. The home, organised on the lines laid down by the 
dictates of the Church, provides the sure foundation for 
concrete and extensive Catholic Action. 


CHARLES VALLELEY. 


CHARITAS NIMIA 


WE are shadow, we are matchwood, we are masks, not men, 
Distort, distract, we death-engendered cry, 

‘O, Christ, have mercy on us lest we die, 

Ah, lest we vanish.’ What profiteth then 

This echo to Thee? See, we sin again, 

We fail, we fall! How judge, how suffer Thy 

Lover-folly, Christ-Heart? Love we, ask nor why— 


* Thee, Lord, Maker of us—where nor when. 


Here’s whom Thou lovest, weigh him, purchase him, 
| Bargainer, here i’the mart (the price is high— 

Sin has a corner in him) Hell’s sheriff by 

Stands; must Thou, Prince, Peerless, catch his eye? 
Bid wounds? Bid blood? Shatter couldst all, make fly 
Stall, tackle and murder-merchant, limb from limb! 


BERNARD KELLY. 
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THE CHARADES OF METAPHYSICS 


‘HE was a great man,’ says Isaac Disraeli of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, ‘ busied all his life with making the Charades of 
Metaphysics.’ 

The Charades of Metaphysics, or metaphysical charades, 
as we generally call them, must not be confused with the 
Physical Charades, invented by Francis Bacon, nor with 
the Dumb Charades which are our modern contribution to 
knowledge. They have a distinct character; they are really 
quite a different game. In these days when so much atten. 
tion is paid to Morris Dances and medieval folk-lore, it 
may be a service to rescue from oblivion the varied ac. 
counts of this game which are to be found in our literature, 
I have drawn my quotations, not from the philosophers, 
but from the great literary writers of the past, because the 
best judges of any game are the onlookers who take no part 
in it. And if I seem to have a weakness for Thomases, 
it is because I feel that on those who received his name in 
Baptism, the mantle of Thomas Aquinas must surely have 
fallen. 

Physical Charades was essentially an open-air game. 
Gallileo spent his spare time dropping bodies’ from the 
top of the leaning tower at Pisa: Newton played in his 
orchard near Grantham. Metaphysical Charades, on the 
contrary, was emphatically an indoor game, and for this! 
have the authority of no less a supporter than Thomas De 
Quincey. 

‘The scholastic philosophy evolved itself, like a vast 
spider’s loom, between the years 1100 and 1400. Men shut 
up in solitude, with the education oftentimes of scholars, 
with a life of leisure, but with hardly any books, and no 
means of observation, were absolutely forced, if they would 





1 Lest the gentle reader should be shocked by this assertion, 
we hasten to point out that, in the jargon of Newtonian 
Charades, ‘ body’ is not synonymous with ‘ corpse,’ 
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THE CHARADES OF METAPHYSICS 


avoid lunacy from energies unoccupied with any subject, 
to create an object out of those energies: they were driven 
by mere pressure of solitude, and sometimes of eternal 
silence, into raising vast aerial Jacob’s ladders of vapoury 
metaphysics . . . . Metaphysics could be pursued by the 
monk in his unfurnished cell, where nothing ever entered 
but moonbeams . . . . Their vocation lay to metaphysics, 
as a science which can dance upon moonbeams.. . . Total 
extinction there was for them of all objective materials, 
and therefore, as a consequence inevitable, reliance on the 
solitary energies of their own minds.” 


The ‘aerial Jacob’s ladders’ reminds us that Isaac Dis- 
raeli also discovered this characteristic in their play. He 
speaks of the ‘ Herculean texture of brain which they ex- 
hausted in demolishing their aerial fabrics.’ There seems, 
then, to have been a good deal of air about, only not, of 
course, fresh air. 


But it was surprisingly energetic for an indoor game. 
Dumb charades can be pretty strenuous, but they are tame 
in comparison with the old metaphysical charades. Another 
namesake of Aquinas, Thomas Carlyle, whom Ruskin calls 
‘the greatest of historians since Tacitus,’ has a passage 
written with his customary vividness, in which he describes 
a game actually in progress. It is so graphic a description 
that we feel he must have been an eye-witness of what he 
relates. 

‘Consider the old Schoolmen, and their pilgrimage to- 
wards Truth: the faithfullest endeavour, incessant un- 
wearied motion, often great natural vigour; only no pro- 
gress: nothing but antic feats of one limb poised against 
the other; there they balanced, somersetted, and made pos- 
tures; at best gyrated swiftly, with some pleasure, like 
Spinning Dervishes, and ended where they began.” Fur- 
ther on in the same Essay he compares them to ‘ the Irish 





* Essay on Style. 
* Miscellaneous Essays: Characteristics, ~ 
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Saint who swam the channel “ carrying his head in his 
teeth.” ’ But this, we feel, is an over-statement. 

No wonder he says that metaphysics is a ‘pure, un. 
mixed, though from time to time a necessary evil.’ No 
wonder he says that ‘had Adam remained in Paradise 
there had been no metaphysics.’* Even the youngest of us 
tire of these rowdy games. It seems highly probable (| 
have not found it mentioned by the authorities) that it was 
on account of the rough-and-tumble nature of their pur. 
suits that the monks kept their cells unfurnished and al. 
lowed only the moonbeams to enter. There was, of course, 
no sun in the Dark Ages. 

The term ‘ Spinning Dervishes’ calls for some explana- 
tion. While many authorities mention the spinning, there 
appears to be some difference of opinion as to the exact 
meaning of the word. Carlyle evidently takes it to mean 
a continued revolution of the body, but it will be noticed 
that De Quincey implies rather a spinning of some species 
of cobweb. This latter explanation is borne out by a signi- 
ficant passage from another great writer. We regret that we 
cannot endorse every word of it, and we quote it only for 
the light which it throws on this spinning controversy. 

‘Nay, I believe that metaphysicians and _ philosophers 
are, on the whole, the greatest troubles the world has got 
to deal with; and that while a tyrant or bad man is of some 
use in teaching people submission or indignation, and a 
thoroughly idle man is only harmful in setting an idle 
example and communicating to other lazy people his own 
lazy misunderstandings, busy metaphysicians are always 
entangling good and active people, and weaving cobwebs 
among the finest wheels of the world’s business; and are 
as much as possible, by all prudent persons, to be brushed 
out of their way, like spiders, and the meshed weed that 
has got into the Cambridgeshire canals, and other such 
impediments to barges and business.’* 





* Ibid. 
* Ruskin, Mod, Paint., Pt. iv, Ch. xvi. 
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Ruskin’s authority must not be ignored. He was very 
good at metaphysical charades. He tells us so himself: 

‘I do not speak thus of metaphysics because I have no 
pleasure in them . . . . for everyone conversant with such 
subjects may see that I have strong inclination that way.’* 

It is true that this was written when he was a young 
man, but when we remember how he frowned on innocent 
undergraduate ragging we marvel that he should have had 
any inclination at all for such riotous games as metaphysi- 
cal charades. But this is a digression. The point is that 
Ruskin agrees with De Quincey that the spinning was an 
actio ad extra (as the spinners themselves would have 
called it) and not a mere bodily gyration. 

Still, everyone will agree that Carlyle’s description is 
more consonant with the barbarity of the age, though there 
is no reason why, in so complicated a game, both kinds of 
spinning should not have found a place. 

The weaving of cobwebs, however, was undoubtedly an 
integral part of the game. Ruskin is rather unfair when he 
suggests that they were deliberately weaved to impede the 
wheels of the world’s business. They seem to have been 
done merely for the joy of creating. Hudibras, for instance, 
combined it with another innocent form of handicraft 
which we seldom meet with nowadays. This ‘second 
Thomas ’ 

with as delicate a hand 
Could twist as tough a rope of sand 
And weave fine cobwebs fit for skull 
That’s empty when the moon is full; 
Such as take lodgings in a head 
That’s to be let unfurnished. 


There is not the slightest hint in this passage that the 
| old Metaphysicians (as these players were called) had any 

unworthy motives. Macaulay adds to their hobbies that of 
working a tread-mill, surely, of all occupations, the one 
that would give least annoyance to neighbours. 





~ 


* Ibid. 
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No, it is only in the avowedly hostile writers that these 
players are accused of being bad citizens, or of playing a 
game which, like the saxophone, could be fairly dubbed, 
public nuisance. Who but the unworthy namesake, 
Thomas Hobbes, could have perpetrated such an unjust 
description as the following? 

* The Ecclesiastiques take from young men, the use of 
Reason, by certain Charms compounded of Metaphy. 
siques, and Miracles, and Traditions, and Abused Scrip 
ture, whereby they are good for nothing else, but to exe. 
cute what they command them. The Fairies likewise are 
said to take young Children out of their Cradles, and to 
change them into Naturall Fools, which Common people 
do therefore call Elves, and are apt to mischief.” 

We hold no brief for the Fairies, but as regards the 
Ecclesiastiques, we submit that this passage exceeds the 
bounds of fair comment. Macaulay’s account of their acti- 
vities, while it may make them seem monotonous in these 
days of progress, certainly does do justice to the innocuous 
character of their pastimes: 

*. .. + labours resembling those of the damned in the 
Grecian Tartarus, to spin for ever on the same wheel 
round the same pivot, to gape for ever after the same de 
luding clusters, to pour water for ever into the same bot 
tomless buckets, to pace for ever to and fro on the same 
wearisome path after the same recoiling stone.” 

It is interesting to note that Macaulay agrees with Car 
lyle in his interpretation of the spinning. Of the othe 
activities there is not one that could reasonably be com 
plained of by neighbours. 

The supreme glory of our Dumb Charades is that they 
have discovered the marvellous laws of dressing up. Yet 
even here they seem to have been anticipated by the in 
ventors of Metaphysical Charades. 





7 Leviathan, Pt. 4, Ch. 47. 
* Essay on Bacon. 
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Hobbes, who was certainly no lover of the game, is 
forced to admit that they knew something of this art. “This 
doctrine of Separated Essences [a favourite charade}, built 
on the Vain Philosophy of Aristotle, would fright them 
from Obeying the Laws of their Countrey, with empty 
names; as men fright Birds from the Corn with an empty 
doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick.” 

It must be admitted that there is some doubt whether 
this passage really does mean that they dressed up like 
scarecrows. But the matter is put beyond the least shadow 
of doubt by a writer of great eminence and impartiality, 
another namesake of Aquinas whom we have already 
quoted, Thomas Macaulay. 

Macaulay knew a great deal about the old writers, down 
to small details of domestic trials that have escaped many 
other historians. 

“We know,’ he says'® for instance, ‘that the ancient 
sages liked the toothache just as little as their neighbours.’ 

According to him, the ancients were primitive in the 
art of make-up, though we can see in it the germ of the 
expansion that came about in the Middle Ages. 

‘They filled the world with long words and Inog beards.’"* 

In the later days of Scholasticism, they certainly reached 
a high standard of theatrical efficiency. Speaking of the 
decline of ecclesiastical power in the fifteenth century, he 
attributes it chiefly to the fact that the audience began to 
see through the make-up, and so began to tire of the game 
—an explanation with which we readily agree: 


“They stood behind the scenes on which others were 
gazing with childish awe and interest. They witnessed the 
arrangement of the pulleys, and the manufacture of the 
thunders. They saw the natural faces and heard the 
natural voices of the actors.’!” 





* Leviathan, Pt. iv, Ch. 46. 
*° Essay on Bacon. 

" Ibid. 

* Essay on Machiavelli. 
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It was then, and not till then, that people gave up play. 
ing this time-honoured game. Under the influence of an 
English playwright named Bacon (who is said to have writ. 
ten all Shakespeare’s plays for him) the minds of men were 
turned to more useful pursuits. A New Organ to replace 
Aristotle’s was the first improvement and later came the 
footlights. It will be remembered that the Metaphysical 
Charades were generally played in the dark, or at best by 
moonlight. That is why Hobbes treats of them in the 
Kingdome of Darknesse, where ‘ the Ecclesiastiques walke 
in Obscurity of Doctrine, in Monasteries, Churches and 
Church-yards.’ But with Bacon came the blaze of foot- 
lights and the glamour of the modern stage. As a reviewer 
so eloquently put it: 

‘How nobly is the darkness which envelopes metaphy- 
sical inquiries compensated by the flood of light which is 
shed upon the physical creation! ’* 

Of Physical Charades and Dumb Charades we need say 
little. Their superiority has been often proved: their glory 
has often been sung. That the new game was a break with 
tradition is obvious. 

‘It would have been hard to persuade Thomas Aquinas 
to descend from the making of syllogisms to the making of 
gunpowder.’* It would, indeed. 

That the new game was a move in the right direction, 
towards Prosperity and Progress, is equally obvious. 

‘Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as 
it was called in the time of Charles the Second, has effected 
for mankind, and his answer is ready: “ It has lengthened 
life; it has mitigated pain; it has extinguished diseases; it 
has increased the fertility of the soil; it has given new 
securities to the mariner; it has furnished new arms to the 
warrior; it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with 
bridges of form unknown to our fathers; it has guided the 
thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth; it has 





18 Quoted by Newman, Essay on Rationalism in Religion. 
14 Essay on Bacon. 
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lighted up the night with the splendour of the day; it has 
extended the range of the human vision; it has multiplied 
the power of the human muscles; it has accelerated motion; 
it has annihilated distance; it has facilitated intercourse, 
correspondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of busi- 
ness; it has enabled man to descend to the depths of the 
sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate securely into the 
noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land in cars 
which whirl along without horses, and the ocean in ships 
which run ten knots an hour against the wind.” ’?° 


In short, it has made this England a land fit for heroes 
to dwell in. 


‘If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a popula- 
tion of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the 
English of our time, will cover these islands, that Sussex 
and Huntingdonshire will be wealthier than the wealthiest 
parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire now are, that culti- 
vation, rich as that of a flower-garden, will be carried up 
to the very tops of Ben Nevis and Helvellyn, that machines 
constructed on principles yet undiscovered will be in every 
house, that there will be no highways but railroads, no 
travelling but by steam, that our debt, vast as it seems to 
us, will appear to our great-grandchildren a trifling en- 
cumbrance, which might easily be paid off in a year or 
two, many people would think us insane.’’* 


We should. 


GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 





a 


8 Ibid, ‘ 
**Macaulay, Essay on Southey’s Colloquies. 
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A LAUD OF RARE MOTHERHOOD 
Ode for May Day. 


Quoniam apud te est Fons Vitae: 
et in lumine tuo videbimus Lumen. 
(Ps. xxxv.) 


O Mary, bear me, knit in one, 
Within thy womb, to Christ thy Son; 
Thou fair-appointed trysting-place 
Of God and Man, Abode of Grace! 
Nor for heaven shall I yearn, 

When to Mary I may turn; 
Bounded by thy peerless girth, 
Finding heaven here on earth. 


‘A New Thing,’ did the Prophet say 
God had entered in His plan 
For Redemption of our clay,— 


‘A spotless Maid shall bear a Man’; 
Nor chastity shall be deflowered, 
Winning sweetness sullied, soured; 
Should a Woman compass Man, 
Earth and Heaven in a span. 


Snare, God’s amours to entice! 
His elected Paradise! 

Where He did ecstatic rove 
Amid the lilies of thy love; 
While, in secret of thy flesh, 

He, the Weaver, wove His Son; 
Mingling in thy body’s mesh, 
God and Man were blended One. 


The human nature that was thine 
Thou gavest Him Who is Divine. 

He in His Godhead lets thee share— 
Immaculate beyond compare! — 

O Maidenhead which giveth Birth, 
And Channel of All Grace to earth; 
Through whose transmission, even we 
Partake of His Divinity. 
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The Father to the Son shall give, 

The Son to thee, that we may live, 
The fruitful showers of heavenly grace, 
To irrigate this desert place. 

If we find favour in thy sight, 

Those waters shall dispel our plight: 
So, fair Shekinah of our God, 

Rain down upon our parched up sod! 


Glorious things were said of thee, 
O Maiden Shoot from Jesse’s Rod; 
Taintless in virginity, 

Laden with the living God: — 
‘Earthly love thy love shall raise— 
Thou the road and thou the end— 
Heavenly Love’s unclouded ways 
Openly to apprehend.’ 


Thou art Heaven; Thou art Earth, 
Ark of God and eke of Man; 

Thou the sum of all our worth; 

Thou art more than dream dare scan: 
Mother of the world at large; 

Mater Admirabilis; 

All creation’s boundless marge: 
Harbour of eternal bliss! 


FRANCIS BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 
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A CASE HISTORY OF FAMILY RELIGION 


THE history of family religious life, as a microcosm of the 
national religious life, seems to me to offer a virgin field 
for research and documentation. I offer these pages asa 
study of one family, my own. 

At the outset I wish to admit a prejudice in favour of 
continuity, homogeneity and unity in family religious life, 
It is only through these safeguards—the fruit, by the bye, 
of singleness of Faith—that we enjoy the blessings of 
mutual understanding, concord in social relationships and 
the benefit of a traditional ethical and spiritual culture. 
Under the group system of religion the nation is commit- 
ted to a system that makes for misunderstanding and 
estrangement between group and group, faction in family 
life, and prejudice and suspicion between individuals. 
True it is, as says 4 Kempis: ‘ He who seeks to enjoy things 
alone, forfeits the advantages that are in common.’ 

My starting point is my father. He was brought up an 
Anglican in the full simplicity of the Protestant Evangeli- 
cal Faith—no choir, no vestments, no frills. Tate and 
Brady, the black gown, and the pure milk of the Gospel. 
The emotional appeal and the emotional acceptance—this 
was religion as he understood it and it carried him through 
adolescence into adult life. 

My mother’s case may appear astonishing in days when 
the position of the Wesleyans has hardened into one of 
entire alienation from the Church of England. But in her 
young days there was a certain ill-defined connection be- 
tween the two communions and she appears to have hada 
foot in each. Her mother was a staunch Anglican, but her 
father was a Wesleyan, and—exercising a true Victorian 
authority as master of his own household—he carried all 
his children with him to the chapel. In seeming contradic 
tion of this, the whole family partook of the Sacrament at 
the parish church; and, also, my mother, though a Wes 
leyan, taught a Sunday School class at that church. But the 
contradiction was only apparent, for there was no diver: 
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gence of belief. Whether Wesleyan or Anglican, whether 
in church or chapel, their Faith was one and the same, the 
Protestant Evangelical. And so, when my Mother was mar- 
ried to my Father and joined him in worship at an Angli- 
can church, no denials were asked of her and no fresh 
afirmations. She was equally at home in either com- 
munion. 

For some years nothing happened to disturb their con- 
tent, and then a subtle change came over the Church of 
England. Chameleon-like, it began to change its colour. 
Under the influence of the Tractarian Movement, the 
vicar began to magnify his office, to shed the ‘ minister’ 
for the ‘ priest,’ and to refer to the ‘ Lord’s table’ as the 
altar. But it was his appearance in a surplice that gave 
the greatest offence. That savoured of ‘rank Romanism.’ 
My father registered his indignation by ’verting to Wes- 
leyanism and by such act placed himself in schism from 
the Church of his birth. In the case of my mother it meant 
merely a final dissociation from it forced on her by the 
centrifugal tendencies of Wesleyanism. 


To continue: that surplice was responsible for a great 
deal, for it meant that all we children were brought up as 
Wesleyans. We worshipped at a little village chapel served 
by ‘ locals,’ i.e. amateur preachers, and grew up to discover 
that Wealth, Culture, Rank and Learning were all ranged 
on the side of the National Church. Which seemed to us 
odd—if Truth really abode with us. But we were told 
Anglicans were godless folk. They combined a formal ad- 
herence to religion with a life of worldliness. But we had 
our doubts, and they remained with us. 


It was my eldest brother who was the first rebel. Up at 
Cambridge, he studied the whole matter closely, decided 
that ‘nullus episcopus, nulla ecclesia’ was the only sound 
doctrine, and abandoned the chapel for the church. And, 
one by one, we all asserted our independence and followed 
hisexample. My father may have secretly approved, for he 
was still attached to the Church of his youth; at any rate, 
he raised no objection. But, in retrospect, it was a harsh 
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and melancholy secession, for it left my mother in lonely 
isolation. She may have been distressed, but she said little 
or nothing. Alone she went her uncomplaining way each 
Sunday to her chapel and worshipped her God after the 
manner of her fathers. And in that faith she died. Though 
a Wesleyan, she held high sacramental views and Sacra. 
ment Day was a great and holy day for her. The Rector 
of the parish came and prayed by her death-bed. He wasa 
Protestant Evangelical and prayed such prayers as she 
prayed herself. 

And now where do we stand, we children who survived 
and grew to mature years? 

My eldest brother continued in his Anglicanism and 
steadily progressed towards the Catholic school of thought. 
Had he lived longer he might have become a Catholic. 

If you take the Church of England and strain it of its 
Evangelicalism, Anglo-Catholicism and Modernism, you 
have a large residuum left which it is difficult to label but 
which is generally known as Prayer Book Anglicanism. Its 
influence is the influence of inertia, the influence of a 
large and highly respectable body of people that looks 
askance at extremists and resolutely refuses to move from 
the old paths. It comprises the main volume of the Ansgli- 
can current whereas the ‘’isms’ are merely surface move- 
ments. It rejects new Prayer Books and populates the 
bench of Bishops, and its moderation, deemed spiritual 
tepidity by its enemies, is known of all men. It was to this 
sort of Anglicanism my sisters were subjected, and of the 
three I think I can truthfully and without offence state that 
with it one has remained content. The second I should call 
‘High Church,’ i.e. she prefers a church which has 
definitely dissociated itself from the heavy residuum of 
Moderates, but is too timid to fly the banner of Anglo 
Catholicism. Convenience might tempt them to worship 
at the same church, but not choice; for ‘ High Church’ has 
that ‘something extra’ the other has not got. My third 
sister found Anglicanism, as she knew it, cold and cheer- 
less, and reverted to Wesleyanism. 
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A CASE HISTORY OF FAMILY RELIGION 


Of my second brother I need only mention that he is a 
clergyman and an advanced Anglo-Catholic to show how 
far he has travelled from the faith of his boyhood. 


But possibly it may be said of me that I have travelled 
farther. After a period of troubled agnosticism, I found 
again the faith I had lost and took Orders in the Church 
of England only to discover that I had not at all realised 
what the Church of England was. I had imagined that 
there was a corpus of doctrine, clear and defined, which 


| represented the teaching of the Church of England. I had 


thought it of the essence of a Church that it should have 
a mind and a will—the mind expressing itself in doctrinal 
formulae and the will in disciplinary sanctions. But I dis- 
covered this was not so. I was asked my views. Views? I 
had no views. I am ashamed to say that I was so ill-in- 
structed in the various schools of thought that fought for 
mastery in the Church of England that I thought views 
were merely the idiosyncracies of cranks and lunatics. But 
I was speedily disillusioned—‘ views ’ stalked abroad every- 
where unashamed, ‘ views’ were the determining factor as 
to the parish one obtained; in short, it would be difficult to 
find two adjacent parishes in the country which agree—not 
down to a decimal point, at any rate. There is certainly a 
body of doctrine common to all parishes, but it is in each 
case coloured by the personal prejudices and predilections 
of the parson. For a long time I obstinately refused to 
credit this. But in the end I was beaten. Individual church- 
men had convictions, but the Church itself had none. So I 
studied the claims of the Papacy, found a hundred inter- 
connected reasons for believing that Truth dwelt under 
its aegis and joined the Church of Rome. 

An epitome of our family history thus gives us the fol- 
lowing results which, for the sake of clarity, I give in the 
form of a genealogical table: 
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ANGLICAN ANGLICAN-WESLEYAN 
(Protestant Evangelical) (Protestant Evangelical) 





| | | | | 
Anglo-Catholic Anglo-Catholic, HighChurch. Moderate Wesleyan. nb 
(with Roman Anglican. 
tendencies). 


Such is the case of one family, and it will be observed 
that it mirrors and emphasises the religious divisions of the 
nation at large. And I assert—primarily as regards the 
family which is my immediate study—that it is an errant 
and mischievous state of affairs. When we gather under 
one roof, as may happen, Sunday sees us go our separate 
ways to separate churches. The very religion that should 
unite us, divides and scatters. But—ironical thought—we 
meet at dinner. We may not meet at the altar of God 
where centre all our hopes, but we fraternise over the 
turkey and plum pudding! 

And is this state of affairs final? Is there no remedy? 
Personally I see no remedy—and I make the statement not 
as propaganda but as a scientific conclusion based on data 
weighed and studied—but in the return of Christendom to 
the Catholic Church and the Papacy. Here is the ‘One 
Faith in One Body.’ Here, by reason of that ‘ One Faith’ 
is unity, homogeneity, continuity. Here is the proper basis 
for agreement, concord and co-operation. Here is a definite 
moral, spiritual and social culture that makes the present 
one with the past. Here wisdom and prudence and courtesy 
stand set in piety. Here all that is permissible to human 
nature finds true scope and the voice of the crank and the 
kill-joy is not heard. Here is truth and freedom and com- 
mon sense. Here the devout may be robust and the robust 
devout. Here is a Church that can train an individual, a 
family, a nation; that can build up a civilisation. Here 
indeed is a Church. Rather, here indeed is the Church. 

But this, of course, is only a personal opinion. What | 
wish to call attention to is the perverse and unhappy fate 
that so often overtakes Family Religion in this country of 
so many creeds and churches. 

H.K.G. 
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THE TEACHING CHRIST 


IN the eleventh chapter of St. Matthew, Our Lord says 
(v. 29): 

‘Take up my yoke upon you, and learn of me, because 
lam meek, and humble of heart: And you will find rest 
for your souls.’ 

These words are patient of a threefold interpretation: 

First, Christ might be pointing to himself as the exem- 
plar, and mean: Learn meekness and humility of me. 
This is the usual and popular interpretation of the text; 
though there can be little doubt that so understood it was 
not intended by Christ and is an accommodated sense. The 
correct translation of the conjunction, in the Greek ori- 
ginal of St. Matthew, is * because’ or ‘ by reason of.’ Pére 
Lagrange renders the passage: ‘ Recevez mes lecons par- 
ce que je suis doux et humble de cceur.’ ‘Embrace my 
teaching, because I am meek and humble of heart.’ 

Secondly, Our Lord may be making a double compari- 
son and mean: (a) ‘ Take up my yoke upon you,—because 
Iam meek; and (b) learn of me—because I am humble of 
heart.’ 

Thirdly, and this meaning we shall adopt—Our Lord 
may intend to show the relation between the trustworthi- 
ness of the teacher and the virtues of meekness and humi- 
lity, and mean—literally—‘ Embrace my teaching, be- 
cause I am meek and humble of heart.’ Let us pursue this 
interpretation to its legitimate conclusions: and first de- 
fine what we mean by Meekness. 

Meekness is a virtue moderating anger according to right 
reason. It has nothing whatever to do with mere submis- 
siveness. We all laugh at the Curate in the Private Secre- 
tary as he fusses with his bottle of milk, bath-bun and go- 
loshes, but we must not confuse such mildness and insipi- 
dity with meekness. 

Etymologically the root meaning of the word is ‘ strength 
harnessed to service ’ and is connected with the idea of the 
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yoke which resting lightly on the forehead and neck of the 
ox helps to control and direct the enormous strength of the 
animal. 

Anger is power which out of control is vicious and de. 
structive, but which controlled is virtuous and serviceable. 
Meekness is the virtue which controls this power of anger 
according to right reason. 

But what is the relation between the vice of anger or the 
virtue of meekness and the office or vocation of the 
teacher? 

Let us for a moment get right away from the immediate 
matter under discussion and try to discover what usually 
makes men angry. 

Is it not true to say that our anger is closely related to 
our opinions, not always, of course, but frequently. Many 
of us who quarrel over an opinion will discuss the truth 
quite dispassionately; for there is in every opinion some- 
thing subjective and personal. 

But truth is inherently certain. For instance, we all 
know that two and two equal four; but we do not lose our 
tempers when some lunatic comes along and argues quite 
seriously that two and two equal five. We all believe that 
the world is round, or nearly so, and we can talk quite 
good-humouredly with the gentleman who maintains that 
it is flat. If any temper is lost it is his; and it is not difficult 
to see why. 

We adopt an opinion. It may be defined as the assent 
of the mind given to one of two opposite statements with 
a fear that perhaps the other alternative is true. In all 
opinions there is a personal element; and the less probable 
they are, the stronger this personal element becomes; and 
so of all men the crank, the fanatic and the enthusiast are 
the most irascible. 

But we cannot adopt truth in the same way as our truth, 
we assent to it as the truth; it might even be said that truth 
adopts us. 

And so an attack on our opinion, our view, even in reli- 
gious matters, can become almost a personal affront; and 
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the more improbable the position adopted by us, the more 
F readily are we offended when this position is assailed. 

Now Jesus Christ made the highest and most improbable 
of all human claims: he said that he was God. And we 
would have the reader note that in the passage which we 
quoted at the beginning of this essay Our Lord himself 
infers a relation between this assertion or position and his 
meekness. He says: 

‘All things are delivered to me by my Father. And no 
one knoweth the Son but the Father: neither doth anyone 
know the Father, but the Son, and he to whom it shall 
please the Son to reveal Him.’ 


Christ in those words says clearly that he is the Son of 
God. But immediately afterwards we read: 

‘Come to me, all you that labour and are burdened, and 
I will refresh you. Take up my yoke upon you and learn 
of me because I am meek and humble of heart: And you 
shall find rest for your souls.’ 

May we not, therefore, safely conclude that the meek- 
ness (that is the control of anger) exhibited by Christ in 
the face of contradiction and ridicule, for example, be- 
fore Pilate, in the court of Herod, before Annas and Cai- 
phas, the High-priests, amongst the soldiers as they mocked 
him putting a reed in his hand and a purple garment 
about his shoulders—proves one thing if it proves any- 
thing, that what Jesus said about himself was not an 
opinion, a pose, an hypocrisy; that it was the truth. 

Two alternatives offer themselves: 

First, that Christ was a mild man, who did not exhibit 
anger because he had not the power to be angry. This is 
so patently false to anyone reading the Gospels that it can- 
not surely be taken seriously. No one can say that the 
Christ who swept the buyers and sellers from the Temple, 
who challenged the Scribes and Pharisees and their hypo- 
crisy with such blazing indignation, who stood among his 
contemporaries, solitary, often unpopular, yet unafraid, 
who walked towards Jerusalem ‘ before ’ his disciples when 
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he knew that he was going to death—no on can say that 
such a man had not power, forthrightness and character, 


The second alternative is that Christ was self-deluded; 
that he was in some way so blinded to the: false and ex. 
aggerated nature of his claim that he accepted his posi- 
tion, or at least the position which he had taken up, as 
one might accept a simple and self-evident truth. 


This difficulty is something quite different from the 
charge of extravagant, self-deluding enthusiasm that is 
sometimes levelled against him. We do not mean that he 
was carried away on the crest of a religious emotionalism, 
and had such power of character and personal magnetism 
that he carried others along with him. Christ could not 
have been the originator of a so-called psychic epidemic; 
the idea is too absurd. 


We mean here that Our Lord might have been possessed 
of an idea which had no objective reality, and just as some 
people think that they are the legitimate successor to the 
throne, or anti-Christ or Julius Caesar or some other well- 
known personage; so Christ might have been convinced 
that he was divine. 


Now it is very interesting to note that that is exactly the 
view that his own friends took of him when he began his 
public ministry. They had heard of his wonderful works, 
they saw the people throng around him as he sat in a 
house, ‘so that they could not so much as eat bread.’ 


‘And when his friends heard of it,’ says St. Mark (iii, 
v. 21) ‘they went out to lay hold of him. For they said: 
he is become mad.’ 


This madness of Christ is an ever-recurring refuge from 
the fact of Christianity. Many sincere thinkers (and 
among them is Mr. Bernard Shaw) perceive that the only 
rational escape from a full belief in the Divinity of Christ 
is to accuse him of self-deception, or madness. As they can- 
not deny his sincerity and his essential goodness, they im- 
pugn his sanity. 
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What is the solution of this difficulty? There have been 
many religious leaders, apparently sane, who have deceived 
and led astray normal healthy-minded men and women. 

The one entirely satisfactory answer is to see Christ not 
as an isolated personality, but in his historical setting. 
For he did not spring suddenly upon a startled world; he 
was the culminating point of an historical progression; and 
if he were the victim of a delusion and the supreme mega- 
lomaniac who thought that he was God, then all history 
and all life must have conspired in such a delusion. For 
Jesus Christ did not simply ‘ happen ’ and then fade away; 
he was foretold; he was accepted; and he was, and still 
is, revered and loved. 

But even if we consider him in relationship only with 
himself everything about his life and teaching is a solid 
unity of experience and wisdom; nothing is irreconcilable, 
everything is adjusted and balanced with a startling inevit- 
ability—but only on the assumption that what he said 
about himself was true. 

Again, his teaching was not dominated by any school; 
it was not a philosophy that could exist without its 
founder; it was an all-embracing system of ethics of which 
Christ was the centre. 

‘I am the Vine you the branches: he that abideth in 
me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for 
without me you can do nothing’ (St. John xv). 
Christianity as a system of life cannot be detached from 

Christ. All the principles which he enunciated, he him- 
self fulfilled to the letter; and it is in him that they are 
fulfilled in others. 


‘L live,’ said St. Paul, ‘ yet not I but Christ liveth in me.’ 


Is the System or Personality, whichever you will, that 
could inspire the great Saul of Tarsus with such heroic de- 
votion, and then after a span of some two thousand years 
fire with fine courage the soul of Theresa of Lisieux, 
founded on a fundamental delusion and deception? Surely, 
if there is any lesson that we all learn from life it is this: 
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that everything that is not true to itself must die; that all 
nature unites to crush the unnatural; that the roots of 
human life are sane. What shall we say then, of the one 
challenging exception which not only refuses to die but 
which has conquered the world? If the Divine Christ Who 
has so lived is deluded, who then is sane?? 

And finally in answer to this objection we would em. 
phasise that all that Jesus Christ was and all that he taught 
and claimed to be, had been intimated and foretold in the 
Old Testament for centuries before he came. In him all 
these ancient prophecies were fulfilled... . 

The more we study this difficulty the more irresistibly 
are we driven to the conclusion that Christ must either be 
accepted or rejected; he can never be explained away. He 
is not a dead and historical figure who can be studied 
apart from life; he is the living centre of all life. 

We reaffirm then—to return to our main argument— 
that when Christ said: ‘ Learn of me because I am meek’ 
he meant that this virtue of meekness testified to his trust- 
worthiness as a teacher, showing that what he taught was 
not an opinion, or even a philosophy in which there was 
any fear of error, but the Truth. 

But he is not content, as we have seen, with preaching 
the primary truths concerning God, and our duties towards 
God and to one another—He teaches Himself. He is the 
Way by which men ascend unto heaven; the Truth which 
alone can give us rest and peace; the Bread of Life which 
cometh down from heaven; the Good Shepherd of the souls 
of men; he is the Resurrection and the Life. Christ is, in 
a word, the centre and focus of all his teaching. He is 
the revelation. 

He was put to death on account of this estimate of 
himself. ‘ Because he made himself equal to God.’ That 
is what incensed the Jews: ‘they sought therefore to take 
him but he escaped from their hands.’ For them such a 





1For another variant of this argument, cf. Acts, Ch. 5, 
VV. 34-39- 
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saying was just a staggering blasphemy. If a Roman Em- 

ror chose to deify himself no one minded. One god more 
or less in their Pantheon made little difference. But to the 
mind of the monotheistic Jew, to claim equality with God 
would seem to mean the dethronement of the one Al- 
mighty and Eternal God and the substitution of one’s self. 

Now if the meekness of Jesus Christ shows his trust- 
worthiness as a teacher, and if his teaching is mainly the 
revelation of himself as the Incarnate Son of God, then 
must we affirm that Christ’s estimate of himself in relation 
to God and his fellow-countrymen is true; i.e. that Christ’s 
meekness testifies to his humility. 

For what is Humility? It is a moral virtue which prompts 
in its possessor an appreciation and external expression of 
his true position in respect to God and his neighbour; or 
more briefly, the moral virtue which prompts us to accept 
our true selves and to be our true selves. 

And so the meekness of Christ, the Revealer and the 
Revelation, proves his humility. 

But did he mean exactly this when he said: 

‘Learn of me because I am meek and humble of heart ’? 

Was he considering these virtues as correlated, as we 
have shown them to be, or separately? 

It would seem that he intended to consider them quite 
apart and that he was contrasting his mode of teaching 
with that of others and emphasising the characteristic fault 
of both pagan and religious pedagogues. 

Dr. Maria Montessori unwittingly confirms this view in 
arather startling way. She once said that whoever wishes 
to teach must purge himself of those errors which would 
place him in a false position with regard to those whom 
he is teaching. ; 

‘And by this,’ she says, ‘ we refer to more than one single 
defect—to a combination of disorders which are allied to 
one another: pride and anger ’ (The Child in the Church, 
p. 57). In other words that the virtues essential to the 
teacher are humility and meekness. 

Doubtless Our Lord was thinking of the Scribes and 
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Pharisees. And his attitude can be better understood if we 
render his words: 


‘Learn of me because I am meek and unpretentious.’ 


He did not seek the esteem of men, as did the Pharisees, 
who wore phylacteries upon their foreheads and sought the 
first places at table and in the synagogues. He did not 
seek honours, ‘when he knew that they would come to 
take him by force and make him king, Jesus fled into the 
mountain himself alone’ (John vi, 15). 

‘What do I stand to gain’? He would seem to say to 
them. ‘I do not want any of the things that other men 
live for. Materially I am disinterested; I despise riches and 
love poverty; having all the prizesc of genius within my 
grasp I choose to die on a Cross.’ 

In reality this was an appeal to his selflessness. ‘ Learn 
of me,’ he says—adding: ‘and you shall find rest for your 
souls.’ He was always seeking to help others. ‘ He emptied 
himself’ to quote St. Paul (Phil. ii, 7) ‘ taking the form of 
a servant.’ 

The test of this humility of heart and unpretentiousness 
was seen in the ease with which he mixed amongst his 
fellow-men. He was approachable. He did not stand aloof 
with his selected band of followers to discuss high philo- 
sophy in some chosen grove; he was jostled by the crowd. 

On one occasion when he asked who had touched his 
garment his disciples said to him: ‘ Thou seest the mul- 
titude thronging thee, and sayest thou who hath touched 
me?’ (Mark v, 25). He was accused of being the friend of 
publicans and sinners; he gave to the disciples of John the 
Baptist as a sign of his mission that he preached the Gos 
pel to the poor; he asked that the little children might be 
allowed to come to him. 

All could indeed ‘ embrace his doctrine ’ because he was 
a meek and unpretentious teacher, who came into the daily 
lives of men. And they crowded round him not because he 
wanted to be friendly, but because he was a Friend. 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 
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THE CHANGING TREND OF CAPITALISM 


THOUGH many may disagree profoundly with the con- 
dusions reached in The Coming Struggle for Power, by 
John Strachey,’ nevertheless they will admit that they are 
| grateful for its publication. It requires such a book, which 
challenges all the ideals upon which this and previous gen- 
erations have been brought up, to rouse people from taking 
things for granted and to make them ask themselves such 
questions as ‘ whither is our civilization leading us?’ 

Mr. Strachey has no doubts but that communism is the 
goal to be aimed at, and that it is also the goal towards 
which we are being irresistibly drawn. It would be un- 
profitable to examine in detail the multiplicity of argu- 
ments which he has advanced in support of his general 
thesis, but the general trend of the argument in the book 
needs careful attention—Mr. Strachey first points to all the 
evils which at present exist in the world; wars, famine, and 
poverty on the one side, over-production and accumulation 
of vast fortunes on the other; periodical crises, booms and 
slumps; tendencies towards monopolies and nationalism. 
All these, he says, are the obvious results of capitalism, and 
it is impossible for capitalism to provide a cure for these 
evils. This, in brief, is the first stage in his argument, and 
I think it is worth our while to consider it at some length. 

No one, of course, could possibly deny the existence of 
all these evils in the world to-day, but the enquirer into 
the cause of them must really try to discover the answer 
to two separate questions. First, is the capitalist system 
itself at the base of these evils, in that they and capitalism 
are inseparable from one another? And, secondly, and al- 
ternatively, are these evils not rather due to the imperfec- 
tions existing in capitalism, and therefore remediable? 

The evils mentioned can be divided into two classes: 
those which are the outcome of natural forces beyond the 
control of man, and those which are due to imperfections 
in, and abuses of, the capitalist system. As regards the for- 
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mer of these two classes of evils, it is clear that periods of 
plenty and famines will continue to occur in various parts 
of the world, until scientific knowledge has reached sucha 
pitch that it is possible to regulate exactly, according to 
plan, the size of each and every crop. It is doubtful whether 
this stage will ever be reached, when account is taken of 
the tremendous importance of such natural forces as 
changes in the weather. One is compelled to the conclu. 
sion that, whatever the form of society, be it capitalist or 
communist, natural forces will continue to bring periodi- 
cal famines and periods of plenty. As science progresses, 
some of the abnormal influences will be eliminated, and 
it is in this direction that progress must be sought. ‘ Scien- 
tific knowledge,’ says Mr. Strachey, ‘ has been closely cor- 
related with the fortunes of capitalist industry. Where 
capitalism has prospered, science has progressed.’ But for 
science to prosper, capitalism must prosper. If, as Mr. 
Strachey suggests, capitalism is declining, it follows that 
the funds available for scientific research will dry up, and 
the rate of scientific progress will be retarded. Therefore, 
whatever form of society we have, its economic prosperity 
is intimately bound up with scientific progress, and 
scientific progress, on its part, depends upon a prospering 
society. This consideration is especially important to-day, 
when so much attention is drawn to the replacement of 
men by machines. ‘ Mankind,’ they say, ‘is being denied 
its “right” to work.’ One is faced with the problem of what 
is to become of the labour displaced by science in this 
manner. The answer to this problem depends upon the 
course taken by scientific progress. If this is rapid, new 
inventions will create a demand for entirely new articles, 
the displaced labour will be absorbed, and the real wealth 
of mankind will be increased. But if no new inventions 
are forthcoming, it follows that the solution lies in the 
direction of less labour per man. 


To return, however, to the question of evils which are 
beyond man’s control, it is very necessary to emphasize the 
magnitude of their ill-effects, especially when it is the 
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THE CHANGING TREND OF CAPITALISM 


fashion for a great number of people to attribute all their 
ills to purely monetary causes. Some slumps may be due 
solely to monetary causes, others solely to changes in yields 
of crops, and these two separate causes of crises frequently 
have repercussions upon one another. But when, as in this 
present depression, both causes were working at one and 
the same time, the resultant crisis is naturally more intense 
and it is, therefore, hardly reasonable to attribute all our 
present ills to one of them, as does Mr. Strachey. 


Let us now turn to consider the second class of evils, 
those which are due to imperfections in the capitalist sys- 
tem, a class of evils which is probably of greater interest 
to us because it is in this field that each one of us can 
work to assist human welfare. It would be superfluous to 
give a long catalogue of these evils, but Mr. Strachey indi- 
cates a good line of approach, when he suggests that capi- 
talism, poverty, class welfare, monopolies, nationalism and 
war form the sequence of events. Thus we may start with 
what is probably Mr. Strachey’s fundamental objection to 
capitalism: ‘Capitalism . . . has created, on the one hand, 
a category of persons who live by virtue of their ownership 
of the means of production, and, on the other hand, a 
category of persons who live by selling their power to 
labour.’ Again: ‘ Under capitalism it (large-scale produc- 
tion) was, and is conducted by means of the indirect econo- 
mic compulsion of the class of the owners of the means of 
production, exercised upon the class of workers, or non- 
owners of the means of production.’ The reader is thus led 
to suspect that, at the root of the whole argument, lies a 
denial of the individual’s right to private property. In 
fact, private property is dubbed a ‘legal system,’ which 
‘the capitalist class, which is still in power, makes des- 
perate efforts to maintain.’ The ‘ legal system ’ in common 
with Religion is held to be but the expression of the age; 
and since, at present, that means the expression of the will 
of the capitalist class, no reliance is to be placed upon 
either. Mr. Strachey illustrates this as follows: ‘A religion, 
it has been suggested, is the supreme collective expression 
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of a community’s view of man’s place in the universe. And 
yet, by a crucial paradox, it is essential to the existence of 
any religion that its adherents should not consciously 
realise that this is the function of their faith. If they did 
so, they would inevitably attempt an intellectual instead 
of a symbolic and mythological statement of their philo- 
sophy of life.’ 

By accepting this view of religion, Mr. Strachey delib- 
erately ignores the principle of social justice, as preached 
by the Catholic Church, except when he considers the two 
periods in the history of capitalism when this principle 
was in his opinion likely to have coincided with ‘ the col- 
lective expression of the community’s view,’ namely when 
there were growths in agricultural and industrial mono- 
poly. And yet it is surely this fact that whereas the world 
has accepted Christianity with its principles of social jus- 
tice in theory, it has not accepted them in practice. That 
is the explanation of the existence of communism to-day. 
As Nicholas Berdyaev truly says, ‘Communism should 
have a very special significance for all Christians, for it is 
a reminder and denouncement of an unfulfilled duty, of 
the fact that the Christian ideal has not been achieved . .. 
Economic life in capitalist societies is not subjected to any 
higher religious and moral principle . . . Christians have 
lived in two different rhythms, the religious rhythm of the 
Church, governing a limited number of days and hours in 
their life, and the unreligious rhythm of the world, gov- 
erning a greater number.’ 

Returning to the question of the existence of two dis 
tinct classes, employers and workers, it must be stressed 
that the goal of a perfect capitalist system is one which is 
strictly in accordance with principles of social justice, 
namely that every worker should be guaranteed the fruits 
of his labour. In technical language: ‘ Each worker should 
receive as wages the value of his marginal net product.’ 
It is here that we come up against the chief abuses 
of capitalism, for cases arise in which the entrepre: 
neurs retain for themselves very large profits, in which the 
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THE CHANGING TREND OF CAPITALISM 


workers receive unreasonable wages, and the result of 
which is to widen still further the gap between the incomes 
of the two classes. Mr. Strachey says that this exploitation 
of the worker is inherent in capitalism, and that capitalism 
cannot remedy this. But he is merely predicting the future 
solely from considerations of what has occurred in the 
past. This is an error, especially when consideration is 
taken of the changing trend of capitalism. I have been 
criticized for not giving a definition of Capitalism. The 
reason why I have not done so is precisely the changing 
nature of this system which at present we call ‘ capitalism.’ 
Etymologically this word signifies the ‘system by which 
capital is produced ’"—and this system may change. A de- 
scription of this system, as it exists at present, may be: 
‘The system by which groups of individuals produce goods 
for their own profit, the groups being composed of entre- 
preneurs, shareholders and wage-earners. The profits made 
are divided as between these three groups.’ This trend is 
from competition to co-operatiou. Compare, for example, 
the relationship of employers to workmen, as it exists to- 
day, with what it was fifty years ago. The feature of in- 
dustrialism to-day is not the growth of bitter class warfare, 
as Mr. Strachey would have us believe, but the growth of 
class co-operation. Employers do not grudge every addi- 
tional penny paid in wages, as indeed they once used to; 
on the contrary, they realize that they have duties both to 
the wage-earner and the shareholder, and they endeavour 
to carry them out as equitably as possible. Admittedly, 
there are differences of opinion as to the various amounts 
of wages and dividends respectively which should be 
allotted to each class, but the spirit of industrial relations 
is quite different from what it was during the nineteenth 
century. This tendency towards co-operation helps to over- 
come another of Mr. Strachey’s objections, the inequality 
of incomes. During the last twenty years there has been a 
steady reduction of this inequality, partly by reason of taxa- 
tion, partly by higher wages, shorter hours, and an enor- 
mous increase in social services. An excellent example of 
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this desire to co-operate is afforded by the number of co. 
partnership and profit-sharing schemes in existence. Critics 
of the industrial system would do well to study the possi. 
bilities of further development along these lines. 

But this co-operation is not only between employers and 
workers. There has also been co-operation between the 
workers themselves, in the form of Trade Unions, and be. 
tween employers, in the form of amalgamations of firms. 
As yet there are comparatively few complete monopolies, 
but the fact must be faced that it is the logical consequence 
of continued amalgamation, initiated in order to obtain 
the full economies of mass production. This brings us to 
what is perhaps the most important question of all as re. 
gards the future policy of the State. What part is the State 
going to play in the industrial field? What is to be its atti- 
tude to monopolies? 

Up to the present, the attitude of the State towards 
monopolies has been, on the whole, hostile, but that was 
because the economic ideal has been a ‘ perfectly free mar- 
ket’ under the benevolent protection of laissez-faire. But 
laissez-faire is slowly but surely giving way to economic 
planning, and such planning has clearly come to stay. The 
problem is for the State to maintain complete political 
freedom, and, at the same time, assist institutional self- 
development. This does not entail a socialized government. 
On the contrary, it is suggested that there should grow up 
alongside the political government some form of indus 
trial government, representative of employers, workers and 
consumers, whose function it will be to superintend in- 
dustrial planning and prevent the exploitation of either of 
these three classes. If steps are taken to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of the consumer by the monopolist, the only re- 
maining objection, of a grave nature, that can be levied 
against monopolies, is that they tend to lead to nationalism, 
and that nationalism leads to war. This, in fact, is one of 
Mr. Strachey’s main objections to the trend which capital- 
ism is following, and he does well to stress the importance 
of it. There is no doubt but that powerful agricultural, 
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industrial, and financial interests do possess the power to 
drive their country into a war, either of an economic or 
bloody nature. One has only to instance the tariff wars at 
present being waged in Europe and elsewhere, the inter- 
state wars in South America, and Japan’s seizure of Man- 
churia. What, then, will be the fate of capitalism, if the 
ultimate result of eliminating fratricidal competition is to 
intensify it, on an international basis? We must now see 
where the solution lies. 


Mr. Strachey suggests that there is no solution of this 
difficulty, which can retain capitalism in anything like its 
present form. He argues that the competition between 
monopolies in different countries must lead either to dras- 
tic wage cuts and a ‘system of internally monopolistic, 
ferociously bellicose, slave-empires,’ followed by a whole 
series of wars, which will bring about the downfall of capi- 
talism; or else, to the creation of one vast world monopoly 
which might conceivably accept a ‘ well adapted version of 
Roman Catholicism,’ then decline, and eventually fall. Mr. 
Strachey says that these are fantastic speculations, but it is 
at least conceivable that such result as the latter one should 
be achieved, though by different paths. For example, 
Roman Catholicism would be more likely to be the cause 
of the formation of the world state, and therefore this state 
would not be a ‘slave-empire’ such as Mr. Strachey con- 
ceives, and it follows that there need not be a decline and 
fall. 


But why is it that Mr. Strachey has reached the above 
conclusions? The reason is that, once again, he has ignored 
the trend towards co-operation. He has taken great pains 
to point out that competition is being strangled by amal- 
gamation; but the important point is how these amalgama- 
tions have come about—whether as a result of a bitter 
struggle, or as a result of voluntary association, inspired by 
the realization that it will be to their mutual advantage. 
Here, once again, the changing nature of capitalism is 
brought to light. There is an increasing tendency for amal- 
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gamations to come about as a result of voluntary associa- 
tion, as compared with the bitter struggles of earlier years, 
Why should not this co-operation be extended to the in. 
ternational sphere? Internationalism is novel, is strange; 
it startles people. Mankind has never really thought inter. 
nationally before the post-war years. Why dismiss the con- 
ception with a wave of the hand, as does Mr. Strachey? 
There are infinitely more international agreements in ex. 
istence to-day than at any other period in the history of 
the world—international conventions regarding wages, 
hours and conditions of labour, international cartels, an 
international court of justice, and, all ready, an omnina- 
tional religion to unite all the nations of the world. Surely 
this is the direction in which progress can best be made? 


But Mr. Strachey will have none of it; he despairs of 
international co-operation, solely as a result of studying the 
state of affairs in 1932. True, it is gloomy, but there is 
much consolation to be drawn from it. To begin with, the 
world depression will probably not deepen. Secondly, the 
longer the present state of affairs continues, the longer 
states strangle themselves by economic warfare, the sooner 
will they realize that the most helpful and hopeful method 
of settlement is on an international basis. The change of 
opinion, which has taken place in the last year, is indeed 
remarkable, and the feature of it, now, is the genuine de- 
sire, on the part of nearly every nation, to co-operate, whilst 
at the same time they feel themselves seriously hampered 
by purely selfish interests and ideals. This feeling isa 
healthy one, and will assuredly bear fruit. The pessimists 
point to the failures of international conferences, but at 
this early stage in the development of internationalism it 
is not so much the results which count—though, of course, 
they are important—as the general feeling of the world on 
the matter. This feeling, sooner or later, must express itself 
concretely. Naturally, imperialism, with its desire to domi- 
nate, will die a slow death; but die, it will. Our Lord 
taught us to love our neighbours as ourselves; how long 
it is taking us to follow this simple precept. 
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OUR LITTLE DAYLIGHT 


One further point in this book must be mentioned, and 
that is Mr. Strachey’s view of Communism in a chapter 
entitled The Nature of Communism. The reader is struck 
by the fact that Communism is considered solely as an 
economic machine, that economics are to be the ‘ basis’ of 
all life. This theory of economic materialism was taught by 
Marx, and it forms the basis of all Communistic literature. 
But Communism, as it exists in Russia to-day, is more than 
this; it is a religion. It is as a religion that it is endeavour- 
ing to supersede Christianity. It is for this reason that 
Communists are willing to suffer so much for the sake of 
the State. Not an ordinary state, but a sacred, theocratic 
state. This is the reason why the only effective way of com- 
bating ‘ economic’ Communism is by setting up an econo- 
mic system based on religion—Christianity. 


F. A. Kemmis Betty. 


OUR LITTLE DAYLIGHT 


OUR little daylight is so weak, so small, 

Love in us hardly knows its good; we go 

Like blind men, clinging to the things we know, 

Lest groping grip its destiny, lest all 

Our custom-cover, like a riven pall, 

Flag forth flame-shaft of Thy glory-glow, 

And Thou brush world-clouds from Thy face and show 
Thy Love-wounds suddenly, beyond recall. 


We waste our time, we rub our lives away; 

Oh, timid, shuffle all along the wall, 

Tapping out year-lengths, leaning on delay. 

Who knows the alley ends, breaks off, to-day, 

And now’s no guide? But, will-nill, stand or fall, 

Strive we, flinch we cannot, see Thee! What then shall 
we say? 


‘BERNARD KELLY. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN THEATRE 


The days have passed when, on the Continent anyhow, 
to be on the stage was to be outside the Church. This was 
brought home by the Master-General of the Dominican 
Order, at a meeting of the English Catholic Stage Guild 
last summer, when he, who had been its Director, spoke of 
the activities and spiritual life of the Stage Guild of 
France. 

The theatre is the prodigal daughter of the Church; she 
was born of the Church and her first playgrounds were in 
the churches. Now in a ‘far land’ she is, at least in this 
country, in spiritual destitution and has hardly the 
strength to arise and return to her home, but the Church, 
her mother, has set out on the road to meet her. 

In England, it is true, the theatre did not go of her own 
accord from the Church, she was carried away from it in 
the arms of public life. We may find in the pages of 
Shakespeare many traces of the Church’s influence and 
much hankering for the home that the theatre had been 
torn from; but since Shakespeare the Drama in England 
has been purely secular, but not as in countries where it 
was in active rebellion, and not until our own day, irreli- 
gious. The Puritan element in the country looked at the 
theatre askance and not until late Victorian days was it 
considered a respectable institution. 

At present, to quote Elizabeth Robins, ‘ it is becalmed.’ 
With the possible exception of George Bernard Shaw there 
seem no great playwrights; and Bernard Shaw has so con- 
sistently used the stage and his own great gift of ‘ theatre’ 
as platform and vehicle for the promulgation of his views 
that we are forced to consider him more as a pamphleteer 
than as a dramatist. Nevertheless his influence on the 
younger writers and his insistence on the work of Ibsen is 
still responsible for most of the intellectual life that the 
English theatre still possesses. On the face of it such in- 
fluence might seem to tell against any reconciliation be- 
tween the Church and the Drama, but it is not at all cer- 
tain that such is in reality the case. Shaw at least has 
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always been actuated by a passion for truth. It is possible 
that he has not done so much harm in seeking to destroy 
that which is in fact indestructible, as he has done good 
in cutting away much dead matter in the form of false 
sentiment and a hybrid and merely conventional morality, 
compounded of fear and hypocrisy. In any case his in- 
fluence remains at the moment the most vital in our 
theatre. 

Of Catholic drama in England there has been up to 
now little to speak of. Catholics are a comparatively small 
body; we have, however, made a mark in literature out of 
proportion to our numbers; many of the leading publi- 
cists are Catholics, some poets and novelists; but so far our 
voice in the theatre has been all but silent. It is not sur- 
prising; playwrighting in England is a hazardous occupa- 
tion; the theatre is now almost entirely in commercial 
hands, managers are frankly out to consider the box office 
first. Catholics may well have felt that it was better to 
direct their energies into more productive channels. 

Some Catholic plays in translation have been produced 
of late years and have met with a fair measure of success, 
but, owing to the financial state of the theatre, a play has 
to prove a very great popular success before it can obtain 
a long run; and it must be said that such plays have not 
been supported as they should have been by the Catholic 
public, who have not yet been educated to their duty in 
this matter. We have not, certainly, awoken to the fact 
that through the theatre we could exercise a great influence 
in the life of the nation. 

At present, to my mind, no great influence of any sort 
is being exercised through it, and there is an opportunity 
for Catholic drama to take the field. When I say Catholic 
drama I do not necessarily mean drama that deals directly 
with Catholic subjects, still less with the drama of propa- 
ganda, but plays written from the standpoint, and infused 
with the culture, of Catholicism. To wake the Catholic 
intelligence to the opportunity that offers itself, to prepare 
the ground by fostering an interest in the theatre deeper 
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than a mere love of entertainment, should be part of the 
programme of any Catholic stage society and it is certainly 
one of the aims of the English one. At present it can exis, 
in little more than embryo: the seed is there but the 
ground is frozen hard with materialism and covered with 


the snow of indifference, so that much hard shovelling and & 


digging must take place before it can even be sown, and 
then we must wait for the Spring before we may see it 
burst into life. 

The outlook is not entirely gloomy. If one looks care. 
fully one can see signs, here that the frozen ground is 
softening a little, there that the snow has begun to melt, 
and even aided by optimism—or shall we call it faith—we 
may imagine rifts in the leaden sky. 

On one hand we may hope that the widespead amateur 
dramatic movement, which progresses under the aegis of 
the British Drama League, may give birth to an audience 
that will look to the theatre for ideas and not only for 
amusement and which, by creating a demand, will bring 
back to it some intellectual dignity. On the other hand we 
may find some evidence in the theatre itself that it willing 
to allow the Catholic voice to be heard directly it is ready 
to speak. Among Catholics themselves a faint interest in 
the drama is stirring, and, although so far very little of 
moment has been achieved, one may rejoice in the mult: 
plication of Catholic play-producing societies, and in the 
fact that Catholic schools and convents are on the look 
out for better material to produce than the dead stuff tha 
served for school ‘entertainments’ in the past. It would 
be more idle than ungracious to deny that the Anglicans 
have done and are doing much good work. They are it 
the strong position of having plenty of money at thei 
disposal; but it must be admitted that they are for the 
moment more awake to the posibility of Christian dram 
than we are ourselves. 

The Catholic Stage Guild has a great work in front ¢ 
it, but those who guide its destinies may feel that it 8 
one comparable to emptying the sea with a pint pot. Till 
quite lately the Guild has existed for what one may al 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN THEATRE 


ial reasons, principally to give a parish and a com- 
munal life to the touring actor who, without it, would have 
neither. It has done a good and necessary work, for the 
percentage of Catholics on the stage is high. Now it is 
time for it to come out into the open and to do its share 
in the revitalising of the theatre by the Catholic message. 
With this end in view it has lately produced, and strained 
its resources in so doing, Caesar’s Friend, a drama of the 
Passion by Campbell Dixon and Dermott Morrar. Here is 
not the place to write of the play itself, which is that rarest 
of rare things, a really successful modern religious drama, 
but by this admirable production the Catholic Stage Guild 
takes rank as a serious play-producing society and one to be 
reckoned with in the future. 

From every practical point of view the cinema has done 
damage to the theatre. It has made a wider because a lower 
appeal, on the whole, an appeal to the emotions instead of 
to the intelligence; it is far cheaper, and panders more to 
comfort and convenience; but it is possible that, by absorb-— 
ing the less instructed and the merely pleasure-seeking of 
the public, it may leave for the theatre an audience less 
intolerant of ideas and one that requires of it higher 
standards. 

In any case the duty of Catholics is clear, they at least 
have no right to relegate the theatre to the sphere of mere 
recreation. We exist to-day in a state of warfare; we cannot, 
as in happier ages, make use of the things of the world 
simply for our own pleasure, they must one and all turn 
to weapons in our hands for the defence of civilisation, 
which our faith alone can save from destruction. The 
theatre is capable of being such a weapon and it is up to 
us to make it an effective one. 

The stage has its part to play in Catholic action: but 
the stage is only one part of the theatre, which comprises 
an auditorium as well. At least as necessary as Catholic 
drama is a Catholic audience, and a Catholic public alive 
to the enormous opportunity that the theatre, now perish- 
ing for lack of ideas, offers to-day. . 

MARGARET MACKENZIE. 
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THE XIX CENTENARY OF THE REDEMPTION 


THE beginning of April witnessed the opening of the 
Holy Year and the proclamation of the extraordinary 
jubilee. The Redemption is the chief event in history, 
not only for Catholics, but for everyone for whom Christ 
is not merely a name, but a living reality. It is out of the 
Redemption that ‘ has come this civilisation in which we 
rejoice and on which we pride ourselves.’ This event car- 
ries with it ‘a wonderful succession of divine gesta,’ above 
all ‘ the institution at the Last Supper of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, entrusted to the Apostles, who saw themselves elevated 
to the priestly order by these words: Do this in memory 
of Me; the Passion of Jesus Christ, His Crucifixion and 
His death for the salvation of men; the Virgin Mary, con- 
stituted, at «he foot of the Cross of Her Son, Mother of all 
men; then the wonderful Resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
sign and assurance of our own; presently the dispensation 
to the Apostles of the power of forgiving sins; the true 
primacy of jurisdiction given and confirmed to Peter and 
his successors; and, lastly, the Ascension of Our Lord, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and forthwith the prodigious 
and triumphant teaching of the Apostles.” 


In his Christmas broadcast, the Pope had said that al- 
though 1933 is regarded as the centenary year in the com- 
mon opinion of the faithful, and that in this they have 
scientific support, scholars have not yet fixed the date of 
the Crucifixion with absolute certitude. As some contro- 
versy has lately arisen on this point, it may be well to re- 
view briefly the grounds on which the date has been tradi- 
tionally established. 


The Evangelists are silent as to the year in which Our 
Lord died. They had but little interest in precise chrono- 
logy. They were more concerned with Christ’s teaching. 
The only definite synchronism with general history is that 
of St. Luke, who connects the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry, and consequently Christ’s baptism, which fol- 





*The Bull Quod Nuper of Pope Pius XI, Jan. 6th, 1933. 
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lowed very shortly afterwards, with the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Caesar (Luke, iii, 1). 

If we were only certain of the duration of Our Lord’s 
ministry, it would be quite easy to find out the year of His 
death simply by adding so many years of His public life 
to the fifteenth year of Tiberius. But the few indications 
we possess in the Gospels are too slight and vague and 
subject to too many exegetical difficulties to allow us to 
define it with certainty. Hence there is among scholars 
a great variety of opinion on this point. 

Since St. Luke’s chronological indication is not suff- 
cient to fix the date of the Crucifixion, we must see whether 
other passages in the Gospels may not possibly throw some 
light on this vexed problem. 

Our starting point must be that, according to the un- 
questionable evidence of the Gospels, Our Saviour died: 
(a) on a Friday; (b) which was the 14th or 15th of the 
Jewish month of Nisan; (c) during the procuratorship of 
Pontius Pilate and under the High Priest Caiphas. 

Pilate succeeded Valerius Gratus, whose retirement from 
the procuratorship was not earlier than A.D 25, and he was 
removed and sent to Rome shortly before Tiberius’ death, 
March 16th, 37. It is therefore beyond dispute that Pilate 
was ten years governor of Judea from 26 to 36. Again, 
Caiphas kept the office of High Priest from about the year 
18 to 36, when he was deposed at the Passover by Vitellius. 

In this way our research is confined to the years 28-35, 
two extremes outside which the Crucifixion could not 
have taken place. For A.p. 28 is, as we shall see later on, 
the earliest possible date for the fifteenth year of Tiberius; 
Caiphas’ deposition, on the other hand, at the Passover of 
36, makes it certain that Christ’s condemnation was not 
later than the Passover of 35 A.D. 

The next step is to inquire in which year, from A.D. 28 
to 35, Nisan 14th or 15th fell on a Friday. 

Three promising dates have been proposed by leading 
scholars: (a) 29, March 18th (or April 15th); (b) 30, April 
7th; (c) 33, April grd. M. Chaume has advocated a new 
theory, namely, 35, April 8th.? This suggestion, proposed 





* Revue Biblique, 1918, pp. 215-243, 506-549. 
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in the most scholarly way, is indeed very fascinating, but 
besides being too late, the date involves so many difficul. 
ties that it is not easy to accept it. 

Let us now examine which of the three proposed dates 
is more likely to be the correct one. 

To begin with, we consider the year 29 as inconsistent 
with the Gospel narrative. It has been said, and with 
truth, that this date can claim a good patristic support, the 
strength of which has been exceedingly well stated by 
Cardinal Patrizi® and C. H. Turner.‘ In fact Tertullian, 
Lactantius, Hippolytus, and other Fathers tell us that Our 
Lord died during the consulship of the two Gemini—L. 
Rubellius Gemini and C. Fusius Gemini, 782 of Rome, 
and fifteenth of Tiberius—which coincides with the year 
29 A.D. a a3 

Nevertheless, this statement arose most probably*from 
a misinterpretation of Luke, iv 19: ‘To preach the ac 
ceptable year of the Lord,’ combined with Luke iii, 1, by 
which combination the fifteenth year of Tiberius has been 
considered as identical with ‘the acceptable year.’ The 
result of this combination and misunderstanding was the 
widespread view that the whole duration of Christ’s pub- 
lic life was confined within the period of a year, from one 
Passover to the Passover of the Ettewing year. Hence the 
date of Our Saviour’s death in 29 A.D., 782 U.C. 

St. Luke’s statement concerning the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, though most definite and exact, yet lends itself 
to several interpretations, according to the various methods 
adopted in reckoning the years of the emperor’s reign. 
Hence again many causes of uncertainty. 

Tiberius succeeded Augustus, who died August 19th, 
767 of Rome, 14 A.D. If we count in the natural and usual 
way, i.e. from the death of his predecessor, the fifteenth 
year would be from the igth August 781 of Rome to the 
18th August 782, A.D. 28-29. Another way of reckoning 
was also used, namely from the consuls’ tenure of office, 
January 1st to December 31st, beginning the second year 
of the reign on the first day of January following that of 





> De Evangeliis. 
“ Hastings Dictionary of the Bible. 
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the succession. If this were the case, the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius would have been the 781 of Rome, 28 of our 
era. Sometimes, they used also to reckon each imperial 
year from a fixed day, either by simply omitting the frac- 
tional year, or by reckoning it as the second year of reign. 
Pére Lagrange’ suggests that in the East, and especially in 
Syria, an Emperor's reign was reckoned from a fixed day, 
ie., October 1st, hence the fractional year from the ac- 
cession to October ist was regarded as the first year of the 
reign. If Luke had followed this reckoning, the second 
year of Tiberius would begin on October 1st, 14 A.p., and 
the fifteenth on October ist, 27. On the contrary, if the 
fraction were omitted, the fifteenth year would coincide 
with the year 29 A.D. 

Anyhow, whatever system of counting is adopted, it will 
be found difficult to accept the year 2g as the date of the 
Crucifixion. 

In fact, in the year 28 the Passover occurred on March 
2gth. Now even on the supposition that the Baptist com- 
menced his ministry from the very beginning of January 
28, it would be impossible to place his preaching, Christ’s 
baptism, the forty days in the desert, in such a small space 
of time as from January to the ggth March of the same 
year. Consequently the first Pasch of Christ’s public life 
cannot be that of the year 28, and cannot have fallen 
earlier than April 17th, 29 A.D. 

Accordingly the year 29 does not satisfy all the Gospel 
data. We have therefore to choose between go and 33. 

As we have already stated, the Crucifixion, according to 
the unanimous witness of the four Evangelists (Mt. xxvii, 
62; Mc. xv, 42; Le. xxiii, 54; Jo. xix, 14, 31, 42), took 
place on a Friday, either the 14th or the 15th of the 
Jewish month Nisan. 

Whether the Friday on which Christ died was the 14th 
or 15th Nisan, has always been a difficult problem and, 
owing to lack of precise and definite knowledge of Jewish 
customs, it is considered as insoluble. Leaving therefore 
aside the discussion of this difficult question—this not 
being the place for even attempting a solution—we may 





* Evangile selon S. Luc. 
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say that if all the evidence, scriptural and patristic, is 
taken into account, it is rather in favour of the 14th, and 
we take it here as granted that the Crucifixion took place 
on the Friday, Nisan 14th. 


As chronological dates were little thought of in the Gos- 
pel, and only the brief and vague indications just quoted 
are given, in order to endeavour to fix the date of Christ's 
death we must seek some help from astronomical observa- 
tions. 


In the time of Our Lord, the Jews did not yet possess 
a fixed calendar. The first month of the ecclesiastical year 
was Nisan and the last was called Adar. The months were 
lunar months, and the days were reckoned from sunset to 
sunset. The Passover was celebrated at the full moon of 
Nisan, after the vernal equinox, when the sun stood in 
the sign of Aries. The beginning of a new month was 
determined by purely empirical observation, with the ap- 
pearing of the new moon. When the visibility of the new 
moon had been proved by trustworthy witnesses before 
the competent tribunal, the neomenia, or new moon was 
solemnized, and messengers were sent to notify the open- 
ing of the new month. After the new moon of Nisan, they 
counted fourteen days, and on the full moon falling on the 
15th, they kept the Passover. But, if towards the close of 
the year, they noticed that the Passover would fall before 
the vernal equinox, the intercalation of a month, between 
Adar and Nisan, was resorted to. The thirteenth month 
was called, like the last month of the year, We-Adar, i-., 
the second Adar, or Adar again.® 


Accurate and reliable calculations, made independently 
by leading astronomers, lead us to the conclusion that of 
the years 28-35 (within which, as we have already said, 
Christ’s death must have taken place), the only ones in 
which the 14th and 15th Nisan fell on a Friday are the 
years 29, 30 and 33. But we have already excluded the year 
29, on account of exegetical difficulties, as not admissible; 
and have regarded the 15th Nisan as less probable. 





® Cf. Schiirer, A History of the Jewish People in the time of 
Jesus Christ, 
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Now, if we adopt the 14th of Nisan as the day of the 
Crucifixion, the most likely year, according to astronomical 
observations, is 33, although go has just a little chance of 
success. 

If such is the case, it would seem quite easy to determine 
whether it was in the year go or 33, that the full moon of 
Nisan fell on a Friday. But, as C. H. Turner pointed out, 
‘the matter is not so simple as it looks; for it 1s never pos- 
sible to be certain which day was reckoned as the new 
moon or first of any given month, and not always possible 
to be certain which month was reckoned as the Nisan or 
first of any given year.’ 

Be that as it may, dealing with a case where precise 
calculations are impossible, according to astronomical 
computations, in the year 33, the new moon was visible 
by observation on the evening of March goth; if we now 
add 14 days, we have just the full moon on the evening of 
Friday, April grd, that is, Nisan 14th, and the beginning 
of the 15th, as the Jewish day commenced at sunset. 

We may express this statement in another way. The 
astronomical full moon in the year 33 fell on April 1st, at 
1 p.m., and the astronomical new moon was on March 
igth, 1, 12 p.m. But, as the beginning of the new moon 
was made by empirical observation, that is, by observing 
the sky with the naked eye, and not by means of instru- 
ments, we must give about 24 to go hours for the crescent 
to become visible to the naked eye. The new moon there- 
fore became visible only on March goth at sunset, and the 
full moon on April grd, fourteen days afterwards. So if 
the moon was visible on the evening of March goth, and 
the Jews followed, as we suppose, the exact computation 
of " first night of the full moon, we get Friday, Nisan 
14th. 

There is also a possibility for the year 30. The astro- 
nomical new moon fell on March 22nd, at 8.24 p.m. But 
as the phase occurred so late, it could not possibly be seen 
before the sunset of March 24th. If we reckon fourteen 
days we have just April 4th, at 8 p.m., for the astronomical 
full moon, and April 7th for the visible one. But on ac- 





"Op. cit., p. 411. 
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count of the late phase, this date has less chance of being 
the correct one. 

Moreover, there is another difficulty against the year 0. 
St. John explicitly mentions three Passovers, ii, 13, vi, 4, 
xi, 55. Our Saviour’s ministry, therefore, must have 
covered at least three Passovers, which gives two years and 
a half as the minimum length of Christ’s public life. Now, 
if the first Pasch cannot occur earlier than April 17th, 29, 
and He died on the Passover of the year go, His public 
life would have been hardly a year. Such a short time for 
Christ’s ministry is inconsistent not only with St. John's 
Gospel, but even with the Synoptics. 

So, not only for astronomical, but also for exegetical 
reasons, we consider the year 3o as less probable—unles 
one accepts Pére Lagrange’s suggestion, already quoted, 
that the 15th year of Tiberius was the year 27, and that 
the first Pasch fell in the year 28 and Our Lord’s baptism 
sume time before the same Pasch. 

In conclusion we say that the year 33 is the most likely 
date for Christ’s death, if it took place on Nisan 14th, and 
if the beginning of the new moon was determined by ob- 
servation, in the exact way stated above. 

Our Holy Father the Pope has every reason for pro- 
claiming an extraordinary Holy Year and a great jubilee 
from the gnd of April 1933 to the 2nd of April 1934, for 
the nineteenth Centenary of the Redemption. For, ‘in- 
deed, if one is not absolutely certain of the exact date of 
its place in history,’ yet, ‘the year 1933 is, in the opinion 
of the majority of learned men, the nineteenth Centenary 
of the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ.’ 


DanieEt M. Catuus, O.P. 
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THE case against the moderns is clear enough. Less than 
three centuries has been sufficient to allow the inductive 
method an uninterrupted passage through the domain of 
the physical sciences. And face to face with problems no 
longer of inanimate nature but of conscious behaviour, the 
modern mind (for our present purpose essentially the pro- 
duct of inductive procedure) continues unchecked in the 
impetus of conquest. Infatuated by his discoveries, the 
scientist incontinently postulates faith in wholly unveri- 
fied theses—enchanting his disciples with the vague and 
the transcendental. 

Psychology is substituted for metaphysic. Empirical in- 
trospection is found a more amusing pursuit than the 
problems of ontology. Subjective verification is the vogue. 
To criticise the interrogation of consciousness (to identify 
introspection with the arrestation of the process under ex- 
amination) is to return amidst contumely to the Middle 
Ages. Psychology in its turn is content to take its media 
axiomata from physiology. There is little resentment at 
the annexation of mind to matter: attention is unduly 
urged towards the physical antecedents of what were for- 
merly know as moral states and actions. Nor does the 
specialist abstain from aggressive dogmatism on matters 
which lie wholly outside his legitimate province. We are 
fairly familiar with the physician turned Father Confessor, 
the journalist turned theologian, the tradesman turned 
economist. And the hopeless diffusiveness which is mis- 
taken for universality goes hand-in-hand with a mania for 
unification. No one can deny the uses of the Outline and 
the Much-in-Little Press, and at the same time none can 
help but marvel at the reliance of author (or editor) upon 
his subjectivity as an infallible principle of unification and 
implement of selection. ‘The biographer (a numerous class) 
is a fair sinner in this respect, pitching on the isolated in- 
stance in his love of inducing some entirely subjective the- 
sis, or theory of the interdependence of imaginary histori- 
cal psychoses. 

Sincerity is the catchword of the age. It is not presum- 
ably insincerity in the subjectivist to examine objective 
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phenomena with perfect predecision as to his conclusions, 
to rest content when the desire to justify a thesis is the 
justification itself, to reduce his specimen to abstraction 
and laws whose intransigence and universality of applica 
tion are, with a-priorist austerity beyond compare. A logo. 
cracy (amongst whose ministers are the eugenists and steri- 
lisers of the unfit) becomes increasingly influential. We are 
faced with an Inquisition such as the world hitherto has 
known only in bogey-lore. And this (half-realised night. 
mare) is a creation of the specialists and faddists alone— 
and only half the picture. Dialectic materialism (providing 
in Leninism at least an eighth of modern philosophic im 
pulse) pulls with rapidly increasing vigour towards a some- 
thing of jack-o’-lantern stability. 


A goal, this, that is shifty, of pursuit: the ways to which, 
however, because unattempted, do not (in the eyes of many) 
admit of over-certain discrediting: a goal, moreover, on 
which an absolute value has been placed, inspiring an ab- 
solute creed and a transcendent policy. Here are none of 
your empiricisms (‘ Fashionable philosophies,’ ‘ re-hashes, 
as Lenin the atheist contemptuously termed the ebullitions 
of liberal bourgeois science). Here is a dialectic that must 
admit of no shifting idealist solution, that is not dependent 
upon the materialist metaphysic of the eighteenth century, 
nor upon the scientificism of the nineteenth and twentieth. 
Incorporating Hegel, it is yet not an idealist logic, but a 
principle resting on an objective and materialist founda 
tion, explanatory of every social and historical metabasis. It 
is No mere epistemology nor anomalous rationale indeper- 
dent of reality: for it reduces materialism from stagnant 
metaphysical theory to a consciousness of historico-social 
immanation. Its scope comprises the relations of man to 
nature, and therefore (in its view, exclusively) to produc. 
tion and productivity. It contemptuously renounces the 
title to a spiritual force, but is in effect (this dynamic fusion 
of Marx and Hegel) an ideopraxism, eventually religious 
in type, tolerating no criticism, embracing the whole of 
man and resolving the whole of reality. It is amusing and 
perhaps a little pathetic to watch the shoals of Bloomsbury 
humanists and liberal scientificists (none suspecting the 
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other) swimming about in their respectable ineffectual tri- 
butaries of daring outlines and brochures sublimely un- 
conscious of what the flood-tide really means. For the affir- 
mations of Bolshevism are not to be confounded with the 
religious doubts of ‘democracy,’ any more than is a pic- 
turesque radicalism to be associated with Lenin. So much 
for the heteroclitic nature of thought on the progressive 
side. Within the conservative pale, anarchy is insufficient 
to disrupt the academic community only because of the de- 
bility of the disseverants. Here, it is true, at the tail-end of 
the mechanistic procession of inorganic, organic, and sen- 
tient, a somewhat reduced Deity is permitted to follow, and 
amid a percentage of sniffs it has been affirmed that teleo- 
logic causation has been an essential factor in organic evo- 
lution. But mechanistic monism is unashamed of its in- 
ability to face the phenomena of will and conation. Still 
well within the pale of the elect an ‘ infinite personality ’ 
transcending credentials is admitted into the class-room. 
Here again it is the ‘ finite ’ personalities that are the chief 
interest and it matters little apparently if, after all, the 
indoctrinated are left to suspect that the Infinite is but a 
personalised projection into the class-room ceiling of the 
social and emotional needs of the hour. And when the 
professors are once again induced to abandon pragmatism 
for ontology, of what sort is their seeking for the truth? 
“Let us save ourselves,’ whines one of them, ‘ from those 
barren abstractions which dried up the vision of the 
schoolmen,’ and again ultimate Reality becomes the great 
unpredicable. When at last the academy purges itself of 
verification by perception, when a whimsical apparatus 
supposed to represent the thirteenth century mind, of 
doubtful prehensile accuracy is turned out—what hap- 

ns then? ‘ Truth,’ says the Professor apologetically eye- 
ing his badly mauled production, ‘ is a delicate thing. We 
should not really use forceps.’ 

Sect is dissected, ad infinitum: but here anyway is a 
chopping and churning irrelevant to the world at large. 

The practical man, concerned with more influential 
issues, turns to journalism. Here is an American newspaper 
man whose thesis in effect is ours. ‘ We’re through with the 
Universities for the run of the educated public. And re- 
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member this, whatever you think of the kind of education, 
the world is. very soon going to be educated. What with 
short instructive articles and the Broadcast. It’s these short 
instructive articles I’m thinking about. Oh, I know all the 
cant about writing down to the public and it being impos. 
sible to boil down St. Augustine or Karl Marx into a page 
of the daily illustrated. But it’s possible to convey an accu- 
rate and entire . . . impression of a reality in a single 
page, and it requires more art to do it than to write a 
book. I take it that Christian folk of every class five hun- 
dred years ago were pretty deeply learned in .. . the fruits 
of Catholic history and philosophy without direct contact 
with the University. But you’ve got to have the reality 
first—and a great reality at that, surpassing all misgiving 
and higher criticism. I only know of two such: the faith 
of Christians and the faith of Karl Marx.’ 


Only, of course, the faith of Christians must be the 
Christian faith and not the ‘ Venture of faith’ for which 
material reality is the sole absolute existent, the soul a deri- 
vative, and the Deity a precarious and rather unnecessary 


subsistent. And it is pleasant, meanwhile, to hear a news- 
paper man suggesting that Thomism need not be merely a 
tool of the ecclesiastic (a ‘ clerical philosophy ’) or a diver- 
sion of the Schools, but (even in anomalous doses) a philo- 
sophy superlatively fit for the ‘ run of the world.’ 


J. F. T. Prince. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


COLOUR IN THE LITURGY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—In view of the inflexible character which the liturgical 
laws seem to assume in the article on Colour in the Liturgy 
(BLackFRiARS, March), I may be permitted to make a few 
observations. 

Whilst admitting in general the necessity of the altar frontal 
and the tabernacle veil, it seems less certain that this rule does 
not permit exceptions, which need not be regarded as abuses. 
The authentic collections of the Congregation of Rites do not 
represent a codification of liturgical law, but an incomplete 
compilation of solutions of local problems, not always mutually 
reconcilable, and in the main constituting, except for where 
they were issued, directive norms rather than precepts neces- 
sarily to be enforced by all and in every place and circumstance. 
Writers on the Liturgy, therefore, usually admit that the cloth 
altar frontal (antipendium) is not of strict obligation, when the 
permanent frontal of the altar is made of marble, or otherwise 
ornate in its material or design, or in the form of a tomb (cf. 
Gasparri, De Eucharistia, Vol. II, 768; Ojetti, Synopsis Rerum 
Moralium et Juris Pont., Sub. v. ‘Antipendium’; Barin, Cate- 
chismo Liturgico, Vol. I, p. 188). The law with regard’ to the 
tabernacle veil (conopoeum) inasmuch as its primary function 
is to indicate the presence of the Blessed Sacrament within, is 
more rigorous, but the law is not of such a kind as to be en- 
tirely unbending in the face of local conditions. Thus it is held 
that the tabernacle veil is not of strict necessity when the 
tabernacle is precious and of ornate design and surmounted 
by a baldachino (cf. Gasparri, op. cit., 995; Ojetti, op. cit., 
Sub. v. ‘Conopoeum ’). These opinions are not so liberal as 
they may seem, since they are confirmed by the Roman prac- 
tice. Even after a searching canonical visitation, no tabernacle 
veils are to be seen in the major basilicas at Rome, nor in a 
few other churches. Likewise it would be a difficuit task to 
count the number of altars which are devoid of the antipendium. 
The failure to use the coloured frontal in no way diminishes the 
liturgical significance attached to the stripping of the altars 
on Maundy Thursday, since that symbolism is sufficiently dis- 
rayet, and most realistically, by the removal of the altar- 
cloths, 

For the present we can only look forward to the day when 
a codification of liturgical law will be accomplished, gathering 
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up together multitudes of regulations which are often difficult 
to discover, and their intended application still more diffcult to 
know. Perhaps then, too, we should be in a position to discern 
with certainty which are preceptive or only directive rubrics, 
AMBROSE FARRELL, 0.P. 
Coliegio Angelico, Rome. 


THOUGHTS ON READING ‘ THE WASTE LAND’ 


THE mind runs back along its railway lines 
Parading memory ; 

Objects of sense in mathematic rows, 

Opening vistas, closing eras, 

Like the fluttered pages of a book held in tired hands, 
Each page printed in one printed 

And decipherable language having common terms 
And many footnotes breaking up the pages 
Untidily, 

Making loop-lines and branch-lines, 
Circumscribing history. 


Egypt! Egypt! Change here for Babylon, 
Medes and Chaldees. 

(Stopping at Ur for tea, Madam; 

Mind your umbrella in the door.) 

Next stop Cnossus. (No, Sir, not Parnassus, 
There’s a stoppage on the line.) 

Egypt! Egypt! All stations to Paradise! 


Like a tripper in a char-a-banc 

The mind among the remains of men, 

Like a hiker eating tinned peaches on Box Hill, 
The mind among the stratified Pleistocene. 


This is so very Bloomsbury, Mr. Eliot, 

This little mind like a lamp in a closed room 
Exhausting: its own atmosphere. 

One cannot outlive these suffocating smells 

Or hear the hurdy-gurdy on a winter afternoon 
Churning his song : 

‘The window, 

The window, 

We pushed him through the window... .’ 

No doubt it saved his metaphysics from inanition. 
The window was closed, if you remember, 

And the light could not get through the dirty panes. 
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Our mind was stranded on a beach in Sicily. 
Honestly I think we might leave it there for ever. 
Between you and me, Mr. Eliot, that 
Erudite 

Recondite 

Little light 

Has vanished quite 

Out of sight. 

The harvest-mite 

May bite and bite, 

But shall not have the joy of harvest. 


The mind his unimaginable ways 

Alone down interstellar highways glides, 

Star-seeking, as the high lord’s herald rides 
Guest-gathering for the nuptial day of days, 

Compelling them from highways and byways 

Of thought-swept roads where never an emmet hides— 
The table runs with richness and the bride’s 

Quiet face awaits the quickness of his gaze. 


Poised queen and perfect, dowered with worlds in thrall, 
See, high, the bridegroom riding to your hall, 

And regimented conquests rank on rank 

Charge, marshalled centre-straight ; wide, wide the flank 
Swerves to your feet, king, queen, fire-kissed, crowned, still, 
Bridegroom and bride, intelligence and will! 


0, you who think in horizontal lines, 

How many spears of grass point up to God 
Vertically ? 

0, you who live inside a Kantian sorbo-bouncer, 
What fun when the ball bursts! 

But I was forgetting— 

We are all post-Hegelians nowadays, 

C'est l’Absolu qui en rit. 


BERNARD KBLLYy. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, 


Mopern Hanpsooks on Re icion. By A. C. Bouquet. (Cam. 
bridge : W. Heffer & Sons.) 


The Stanton Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Cambridge describes the main features in the 
view of religion as it appears to a modern Anglo-Saxon mind 
with Catholic sympathies. ‘ Feeling is important for religious 
belief, less, however, in supplying it with content than in lend- 
ing it strength,’ and accordingly the first book in the series 
is A Study of the Ordinary Arguments for the Existence ani 
Nature of God (pp. 62; 2/6). What there is about the nature of 
God is anticipated in the proofs for His existence, and rather 
spoils their effect. For simultaneously too little seems to be 
expected of them, and too much. Too little, inasmuch as they 
are regarded as deriving from the data of comparative religion 
and supposing some sort of religious experience; too much, 
as hurrying immediately to the Christian idea of God. In both 
of which respects St. Thomas is instructive; for he starts his 
arguments from an atheist background; and then, having 
proved First Mover, Cause, Necessity, Value, Purpose, after- 
wards proceeds without precipitance to relate these conclusions 
and construct a scientific knowledge of the nature of God. This 
handbook moves mostly in a region just below metaphysical 
theology ; consequently the high philosophical vigour of the tra- 
ditional arguments is not sustained, and their true force not 
sufficiently discerned beneath the incidental history, expe- 
rience and physics that surround them. Nevertheless, it is to be 
heartily recommended as a useful complement to the more strin- 
gent scholastic approach to the subject. 

Even more descriptive, the second of the series, Religious 
Experience, its Nature, Types and Validity (pp. 133; 3/6), pro 
vides an introduction to the psychological study of religion. It 
would have gained by the adoption of a clear distinction be- 
tween the supernatural and the preternatural, between the life 
of grace which mounts to the heights of contemplative prayer 
in the saints and those occasional phenomena which at their 
best are only miraculous and at their worst merely pathologi- 
cal. Another point; while it is true that Catholic theory of the 
Fall regards it as essentially a deprivation of the supernatural, 
in opposition to Lutheran theory which treats it as a lapse from 
nature into corruption, the natural and supernatural are s° 
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closely connected in man that the loss of grace has weakened 
and wounded his very nature. There is much thoughtful writing 
in this book, and some good criticism. It attempts to establisn 
the legitimacy of intuitive experience as evidence for the acti- 
vity of God, and that this is capable of being submitted to 
various tests. The rational tests given by the author are those 
a Catholic would use; indeed, the teaching is repeated of such 
a representive writer as Poulain. 

The third of the series is an essay in historical perspective. 
Phases of the Christian Church (pp. 150; 4/-) is perhaps the 
most interesting as, of its nature, it is the most contentious, 
Dr. Bouquet, while holding that the ‘ Christian movement ’ is 
not merely an aggregation of human units, nor a voluntary 
association of pious individuals engaged in religious research, 
but an organism formed by God through the historical Christ, 
is convinced that we need to take a more balanced and forward- 
reaching view of its history. He briefly surveys the phases 
through which it has passed. A Jewish sect; a partially Gentile 
community; an illegal secret society; a privileged community 
existing within the State; the dominant religious society; an 
order of persons within the State; nationalist disruption, and a 
series of spiritual societies ruling by persuasion; the modern 
attempts at federation. A Dominican is not unnaturally sur- 
prised to be told that Aquinas places philosophy and theology 
on a level, and that the friars as a living movement withered 
when they came under the official patronage of the Papacy. 
There are many other points of difference; for instance, the 
author’s feeling that the Christian opposition to contraception 
is just a stiff piece of conservatism, and that there is signifi- 
cance in the fact that such an attitude cannot be demonstrated 
from the Gospels. But the book is well worth reading, and 
provides much matter for thought. The following passage, 
although interesting, is not altogether a fair sample of its 
quality. 

‘Standing central, with the largest number of adherents, is 
the great Roman communion. Its structure is closely knit. As 
an institution it depends for its durability upon an unbending 
exercise of authority and discipline, upon its long and carefully 
stored experience, and consequently upon its unfailing success 
in producing a well-defined type of spiritual character. Like 
Hinduism it seeks to be all things to all men, and consequently 
embraces within its limits a large variety of different and some- 
times, as it must seem, contradictory types, so long as they 
are prepared to submit to authority. Up to the present, how- 
ever, it has depended for the intellectual justification of 
its position upon interpretations of the text of Scrip- 
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ture and of the events of history which are singularly vulner. 
able to criticism. Those, therefore, who have a keen sense of 
the importance of truth and accuracy are as much repelled by 
its attempt to rationalise its position as they are bound to 
esteem the holiness and self-discipline of many of its members, 
It is probably hampered in this respect by its traditional réle 
as the Church of the Mediterranean races, whose mass-conver- 
sion in bygone days deeply infected the Church with the predi- 
lections of people possessing matrilineal and polytheistic ten- 
dencies, while at the same time in organisation it became, as 
we have already seen, the residuary legatee of the temporal 
power of the Western Roman Empire. It is a strange complex, 
amongst its strongest features being the sharp distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity, the continued emphasis upon the two 
levels of human life, and the stress laid upon the importance of 
expiatory as distinct from creative sacrifice.’ 


The fourth book of the series, The World we Live In (pp. 
111; 2/6), makes its appeal to a wider public. It gives a brief 
description of the universe in a corner of which we find our- 
selves, as it is pictured by modern science. And as, says Dr. 
Bouquet, all Christians must accept it. In reality, of course, 
they do so at their own risk, and merely as ordinary intelligent 
people with scientific tastes, prepared to change their views. 
The advanced thought of one age becomes old-fashioned in 
the next, and we have suffered enough from Fundamentalism 
in the past to wish to avoid loading Christian posterity with 
the doctrine of human freedom committed to scientific inde- 
terminism for example. There is no essential affiliation between 
Christian truth and any purely physical theory. The author 
speaks of the picture of the universe taken over by St. Thomas, 
Picture is the word; it was that and no more; for it is the idea 
that matters, and that remains whether the picture be that of 
Ptolemy or Copernicus or Jeans. A Catholic can be any sort 
of scientist he likes, so long as his science remains scientific 
and is not extended into a universal theory. This is not to ex- 
clude science, but merely to make a necessary distinction. This 
book is of more ephemeral value than the others in the series, 
yet it is informative as to the way in which a Christian thinker 
can regard the picture of the universe in yesterday’s scientific 
issue. 

Three more books, on the origin and growth of religion, on 
Our Lord, and on the nature and attributes of God, will com- 
plete a series which well deserves the attention of Catholic stu- 
dents of philosophy and theology. 


T.G. 
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REVIEWS 


CurisTIAN Marriacg. An Historicat AND DoctRinat Stupy. By 
George Hayward Joyce, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 21/-.) 

The publishers announce the publication of this book to be 
‘an event of great importance for the Christian world,’ but we 
note with more interest the official description of it as the first 
of a series, to be called the Heythrop Theological Series and 
intended as the equivalent in its own field of the Stonyhurst 
Philosophical Series. The latter, in some of its volumes at least, 
has rendered good service, and it is welcome news that we are 
to be given something similar in the field of theology. 

The new series is fortunate in its opening volume. This is 
described on the title page as ‘ an historical and doctrinal study,’ 
and it conforms to the description. The reader will not find in 
these pages any treatment of questions (like birth-control, for 
example) that pertain to the moral theology of marriage. The 
thirteen chapters of the book are devoted to such subjects as 
‘Marriage and Natural Law,’ ‘The Formation of Christian 
Marriage,’ ‘The Sacrament of Matrimony,’ ‘The Church’s 
Jurisdiction over Matrimonial Causes,’ ‘ The Indissolubility of 
Marriage,’ etc. And the Church’s teaching and legislation on 
these subjects are approached historically. There can be no 
doubt about the value and interest of this method of treatment, 
and Fr. Joyce has given us a book that deserves a warm wel- 
come, not only from professional students, but from all edu- 
cated Catholics. 

Naturally, not all sections of the work are equally successful. 
For instance, the author’s critical sense seems somewhat to fail 
him when dealing with the important passages Ephesians v, 
22-32 and Matthew xix, 3-13. In discussing the former he re- 


» marks (p. 155) that ‘ most Catholic theologians recognise that 


the passage provides an adequate argument for the doctrine that 
marriage is a sacrament.’ It is difficult to know what value 
precisely statements of this kind are supposed to have. Is it, 
after all, a question of counting heads? Is it not notorious that 
some, in other respects, excellent theologians are by no means 
at their best in dealing with ‘ proofs from Scripture ’? 

Though this is not a point of much importance, we notice that 
Fr. Joyce treats as certain Hugh de Mortagne’s authorship of 
the Summa Sententiarum long attributed to Hugh of St. Victor. 
Is he justified in doing this? It is true that in 1923 Chossat put 
forward that view, but it was not universally accepted. Cer- 
tainly as late at 1928 Geyer held Odo of Lucca’s authorship to 
be more probable, while Grabmann thought the authorship still 
doubtful. The question may have been settled since, but, if so, 
a mere reference to Chossat’s work published in 1923, which is 
all that Fr. Joyce gives, is hardly sufficient. Which reminds us 
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that on one or two occasions books published thirty years ago 
are cited as evidence of views current to-day. 

Praise is due to the printers of the book. The excellent way 
in which it has been produced will help to ensure it the success it 
certainly deserves. 

L.W. 


Casti Connusil. Encyclical Letter of His Holiness Pope Pius X1 
on Christian Marriage. With a commentary by Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


Fr. Joyce’s work reviewed above has but one passing refer- 
ence to the Casti Connubii. His was an historical and doctrinal 
study, whereas the Pope, though, as he says, following in the 
footsteps of Leo XIII he re-affirms the Gospel teaching on the 
nature of Christian marriage, is for the greater part of the 
Encyclical ‘ expounding more fully certain points called for by 
the circumstances of our times’ (p. 4), points which belong 
rather to the domain of moral theology. Fr. McNabb indeed, 
as we learn from his characteristic introduction to the present 
edition, thinks that ‘ the Encyclical may be seen by later ages 
to have been the official opening of the great ethical battle 
which, if we are to learn from the history of defined dogma, will 
be the occasion of the Church’s ethical development’ (p. xiii). 

The dozen pages of notes in which Fr. McNabb comments 
on certain passages of the Encyclical will be read with profit. 
We are not told who is responsible for the translation of the 
Encyclical itself. It does not seem to be always above criticism. 
Indeed in one important passage it would be difficult to justify 
it. The passage in Latin is as follows : ‘ Habentur enim tam in 
ipso matrimonio quam in coniugalis iuris usu etiam secundarii 
fines, ut sunt mutuum adiutorium mutuusque fovendus amor et 
concupiscentiae sedatio, quos intendere coniuges minime vetan- 
tur, dummodo salva semper sit intrinseca illius actus natura 
ideoque eius ad primarium finem debita ordinato.’ In the English 
it runs thus: ‘ For in matrimony as well as in the use of the 
matrimonial rights there are also secondary ends such as mutual 
aid, the cultivating of mutual love, and the quieting of con- 
cupiscence which husband and wife are not forbidden to con- 
sider so long as they are subordinated to the primary end and 
so long as the intrinsic nature of the act is preserved.’ 


The April number of Les Erupgs Carmé.iratnes (Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 15 fr.) is chiefly concerned with questions 
arising out of the ‘ mysterious doings at Beauraing’ and the 
ecstatic phenomena remarked in Teresa Neumann, 
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The first article, however, deals with deeper things and shows, 
by a careful study of tradition, that infused contemplation is 
the goal of the Carmelite way. The author, Fr. Gabriel of St. 
Mary. Magdalen, asks how a religious order can set before its 
members a goal which unaided human powers cannot reach. 

He answers that, while we cannot give ourselves mystical 
graces of contemplation, we can make ourselves fit for them by 
a life of recollection, self-denial and fervent prayer. These dis- 
positions God will certainly take into account. 

Graces of mystical contemplation, Fr. Gabriel points out, are 
needed for perfection and hence those who are pledged to a life 
of perfection need such graces in a special way. 

Two articles, of great interest, deal with the case of Teresa 
Neumann of Konnersreuth. 

Dom Alois Mager, O.S.B., holds that Konnersreuth is still 
a problem. He sees danger in the exclusive pretentions of the 
Konnersreuther Kreis to examine and judge the ecstatic and he 
cannot forget that, after Teresa’s accident, on March troth, 
1918, the doctor who gave her the certificate for insurance, 
declared her to be suffering from * grave hysteria as a result of 
a serious accident.’ 

Pére Lavaud, O.P., on the contrary, passes a favourable 
judgment on Teresa. He points out her deep but simple piety, 
her readiness to offer her sufferings for sinners, the many con- 
versions—such as those of Dr. Fritz Gerlich and Benno 
Karpeles—which have resulted from visits paid to her. 

The chief features of the case of Teresa (Resl) Neumann are 
(1) her visions of the Passion, which take place during her 
ecstasies on Thursdays and Fridays; (2) the Stigmata; (3) the 
fact that Teresa never sleeps and never takes anything to eat 
or drink ; (4) her states of ‘sublime repose.’ Teresa’s visions 
begin and end with her ecstasies. In them she sees Our Lord 
in the different phases of His Passion as clearly and vividly as 
if she were present. The sight of His sufferings grieves her 
beyond words and her grief is increased by her powerlessness 
tohelp Him. At the same time her stigmata, including the weal 
on the shoulder, give her excruciating pain, as well as exuding 
blood in profusion. 

The visions are followed by a state of absorption due to the 
still lasting impression of what she has seen. She is utterly 
absorbed by the vision she has just seen, unable to compare it 
with previous ones, and still more to guess what she will see 
next. 

When the vision is over, she falls back as if abandoned by 
the force that has sustained her. She cannot see, but she can 
hear and speak. 
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As the vision is going on, she watches it with an extraordjn. 
arily impressive facial mimicry. Her features reflect or respond 
to the expression of Jesus in a most touching way. 

When she subsequently recounts her vision, her powers of 
expression become those of a child of five, although her mental 
powers remain unchanged. 

She frequently reverts to what has struck her most—every- 
thing, that is, that particularly concerns Our Lord Himself. She 
displays impatience when bystanders show interest in other de. 
tails, perhaps of an archaeological nature. She calls these sub. 
sidiary matters, ‘ Nebensachen.’ During this state she some. 
times repeats in a mechanical way Aramaic words she had heard 
during the ecstasy. 

During the state of absorption that follows her ecstasies, she 
displays certain abnormal powers, such as hierognosis and car- 
diognosis. Her visions, with the renewal of the stigmata, leave 
her in a state of intense suffering and great fatigue. After 
few hours, however, she is restored to perfect health, freshness 
and vigour, and this without sleep. This seemingly miraculous 
result is due to her enjoyment of a state which has been called 
the ‘ state of sublime repose,’ a form of supernatural sleep in 
which she is closely and happily united to God. Her body is 
then restored by a superhuman force, presumably that of Holy 
Eucharist, since she takes no food and her states of ‘ sublime 
repose ’ nearly always follow upon communion. 

During this state she answers questions, displaying super 
natural knowledge and insight. 

This ‘ state of sublime repose ’ seems to be a new mystica 
phenomenon, not referred to by previous exponents of mystical 
states. 

Teresa remembers nothing of what she has said during this 
state, whereas she remembers clearly all the visions seen during 
a time of utter abstraction. 

The state of repose lasts for about twenty minutes. On com 
ing out of it she yawns and stretches herself, like one awaking 
from sleep. For this reason Dom Mager thinks it must bk 
likened to a form of hypnosis or trance. 

Dom Mager also takes exception to the fact that while Teresi 
is in this state, what she says is uttered in the third person, 4 
if Our Lord Himself were speaking. (‘ You must not disturb 
Resl now ’). This, however, is not the only interpretation of the 
remarks she makes in this impersonal way. Perhaps some df 
her entourage (the above-mentioned Konnersreuther Kreis) have 
been indiscreet here in denouncing all criticism of what is thus 
said, as an offence against Him who is really speaking. Fathe 
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Fahsel has, it seems, gone so far as to address himself to 
Teresa when praying to the Saviour. 

Of the dignified and deeply religious character of the manifes- 
tations there can be no doubt. When the dust of controversy 
has subsided, there seems little fear lest the simpler ones among 
us should be disappointed in our estimate of Teresa Neumann’s 
devout simplicity. 

Aptly inserted between the article on Teresa Neumann and 
another on ‘les faits mystérieux de Beauraing,’ the same 
Review publishes a brief study of the ‘ origin and mechanism of 
hallucinations.’ A hallucination is defined as ‘ a perception with- 
out an object ’ (Esquirol). 

According to Baillarger, a hallucination involves three condi- 
tions : 

(1) An involuntary exercise of memory and imagination ; (2) 
the suspension of external impressions ; and (3) the formation of 
internal stimulations of the sensory apparatus. 

The author, Professor Jean Lhermitte, points out that, in the 
reproduction of an image, the whole brain has to function in 
avery complicated process. Moreover, as these images are ac- 
companied by appropriate feelings, the whole organism is 
brought into play in their connection, so that disorders in the 
vegetative processes are liable to have their repercussion in 
the realm of the imagination. 

The ‘ general hallucinatory state,’ so-called by Henry Head, 
is attributed by Mourgue to a certain amount of cortical inhi- 
bition, resulting in a fragmentation of the personality. The 
author finally discusses a number of examples of auditory hallu- 
cinations, the supernatural character of which he rejects, on ac- 
count either of the morbid state of the subject, or of the obvi- 
ousness and poverty of content of the utterances alleged to be 
supernatural. 

At Beauraing, in Walloon Belgium, from November 2gth, 
1932, to January 3rd, 1933, five children, aged nine to fifteen, 
Fernande, Gilberte and Albert Voisin, and Andrée and Gilberte 
—* are said to have had thirty-three visions of Our 

dy. 

On January 3rd last, Fernande, discomfited at having seen 
nothing, stayed on and was ‘struck down’ by a marvellous 
globe of fire ‘ containing the Virgin,’ at the very moment when 
anumber of witnesses saw a photographer light a flare of mag- 
nesium. Pére Bruno de Jésus-Marie, Dr. Paul van Gehuchter, 
of the Catholic University of Louvain, and Dr. Etienne de 
Greef, Professor of Criminal Anthropology at the School of 
Criminal Sciences at Louvain, bring their testimony and their 
reasoned opinion on the ‘ mysterious ’ happenings of Beauraing. 
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The five children went each evening to recite the rosary ata 
grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes near Beauraing. After the reci. 
tation of a certain number of Aves, the children declare that Ou; 
Lady appeared. Each evening they noticed some special feature 
in her appearance, all five noticing the same feature on the 
same evening and reporting it in the same terms. 

Dr. Van Gehuchter, who was present at one of these scenes, 
when over twenty-five thousand people were present, says he is 
convinced that the children saw nothing at all. The Aves were 
recited with very little fervour or conviction. The speeches attri. 
buted to Our Lady are extremely poor in content. When asked 
why the Blessed Virgin appeared, Andrée Degeimbre replied 
angrily : ‘Could you tell me, | wonder? ’ 

There is very little change in the children’s appearance, stil 
less in their conduct. They usually come to the grotto from the 
cinema. One girl, as she makes her way through the crowd, 
says: ‘ Let me pass, I am the seer! ’ (Je suis la voyante). 

‘ Aren’t you in a hurry to get to the grotto in the evening?’ 
asked Dr. van Gehuchten. 

‘ No,’ replied the girl, ‘ that doesn’t matter ; she only comes 
when we are there.’ 

‘ Do you pray for sinners? ’ 

‘ Are there any?’ (Gilberte). 

Fernande: ‘ It is like the Mystery of the Yellow Room’ (a 
film). 

Gilberte : ‘Or else the Mystery of the White Lady !’ (a novel). 

Some members of the children’s families belong to spiritualis- 
tic clubs. 

In short, the general impression produced by these children 
on sober observers is not reassuring. 

Alas for twenty-five thousand men and women who can thus 
waste their time in a quest of the ‘ supernatural ’ (of the type 
described above), abandoning the springs of living water in the 
search for broken cisterns ! 

Cyprian Rice, O.P. 


Anne. By a Benedictine Nun of Stanbrooke. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 1932; 5/- net.) 


This life of Anne de Guigné, the little French girl who died 
only eleven years ago, is delightful reading. Her story is told 
in a simple and objective manner. This is why the book is s0 
successful ; the facts are given, and the reality and fascination 
of the supernatural can hardly fail to convince. For Anne pro- 
vides a very happy example of the truth that grace is founded 
and built up on nature: she remained always a wholly lovable 
and genuine child, and was in no way made self-conscious 0 
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precocious by a vivid realisation of the things of heaven, but 
rather more lovable and more typically a child. Holiness did 
not prevent her from encouraging her little brother and sister to 
indulge in protracted sniffs at a pungent cheese as a mortifica- 
tion. 

The description of Anne’s last days and brave death at the age 
of eleven is well worth reading even for itself: but altogether 
the book is a very pleasing account of a little girl who would 
have been remarkable in any case, but who in her loyal response 
to the urgings of grace was made quite fascinating. 

P.H.K. 


SELF-ABANDONMENT TO DiviNE PROVIDENCE. By Father J. P. 
de Caussade, S.J. A new translation by Algar Thorold. 
With an Introduction by Dom David Knowles, monk of 
Downside. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1933; 5/--) 

A thoroughly beneficent piece of spiritual instruction, excel- 
lently translated and with a masterly introduction. If such 
spiritual books, offering us a simple method of attaining perfec- 
tion—‘ sanctity without tears ’—often raise false hopes; and if 
their authors, in the claims which they make for their own 
special method, often assume the very style and language of 
the vendors of patent medicines : no such complaints can justly 
be made against a book which asks of us nothing but that very 
simple and very fundamental thing, a genuine acceptance of the 
Will of God. Father de Caussade has unction and persuasive- 
ness; his book ought to do a world of good. 

Dom David Knowles, in the Introduction, connects the teach- 
ing of the author with the teaching of the Salesian and Car- 
melite schools. We should like to suggest as a possibility a 
further source in the book of that Capuchin writer, Fr. Benet 
Fitch, whom Bremond regards as of first rate importance in 
the history of French mysticism. The very title of his book is 
suggestive: The Rule of Perfection, contayning a brief and 
perspicious abridgement of all the whole spirituall life, reduced 
to this only point of the Will of God. And nothing could be 
happier than his motto from the twenty-ninth psalm: Vita in 
voluntate eius. J.M. 


Is Curistianiry TRUE? A Discussion between Arnold Lunn and 
C. E. M. Joad. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1933; pp. 
368 ; 7/6.) 

Hard and good-tempered controversy between a rationalist 
and a mystic—a distinction here only of emphasis, for else- 
where Mr. Joad is also a philosopher. Most of the country has 
been fought over before, but never with such exciting move and 
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counter-move in one campaign. It is not sham warfare, both 
are in earnest, but neither forces a decision. The reader can 
form his own conclusions; probably most will agree that Mr. 
Joad is at his best when testing something less than Christianity 
with his own genuine experience and conviction, for it must 
be confessed that his moods are sometimes more congenial than 
the moods that have happened to belong to some Christians. 
That is to say, his rhetoric is often really impressive. The chief 
failing of his logic seems to be the fallacy of irrelevant conclu- 
sion. On the matter of logic, Mr. Lunn must be judged to pre- 
vail, although you may have the feeling occasionally that reli- 
gious rationalism may be also merely a mood at times, a taste 
fer the Alps. However, Mr. Lunn’s chief weakness, and one 
that is not passed over by his opponent, appears when he is 
defending a somewhat arbitrary collection of abstractions called 
Christianity, and not that definite organism ealled the Church. 
But usually he is arguing just like a Catholic. 


N.W.T.G. 


THEONAS. CONVERSATIONS OF A SaGE. By Jacques Maritain. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; pp. 200; 6/-.) 


It is a failure of many present day Christian apologists that 
they speak in a forgotten language and appear to acquire their 
subject-matter from the mortuaries of thought. If only because 
it provides an enlightened corrective to their misdirected energy, 
Jacques Maritain’s Theonas was well worth translating, and Mr. 
Sheed has ably performed the task. Maritain does not allow 
his thought and its expression to be hampered by any merely 
spatial or temporal boundaries; for him, Thomism is not a 
philosophic system which was generally accepted in the middle 
ages, but is the system which co-ordinates truth and which 
happens, incidentally, to have been first fully elaborated by St. 
Thomas; but it is not perfect in St. Thomas and must still be 
further developed : ‘ living thought has never reached the term 
of its growth,’ it develops, becomes a living being more perfect, 
more highly evolved—these words are Maritain’s. It can be 
seen then that the Thomism which Maritain teaches is no mere 
creation of the middle ages which has long been in ruins, but 
is simply systematised truth which, absolutely speaking, has no 
more relation to the middle ages than it has to the twentieth 
century. Consequently no one terminology more than another 
has any claim to be that which a. Thomist might use, and it is 
no treason to express Thomism in a language that is modern: 
this Maritain does. 

In his choice of subjects for discussion Maritain shows equal 
enlightenment. Though Theonas was written a dozen years ago 
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the problems with which it deals are still to a great extent 
uppermost in the minds of those who think, Humanism, free- 
dom and the philosophy of revolution are certainly present-day 
problems, though nonsense about the superman and the myth 
of necessary progress are Wellsian absurdities from which most 
self-respecting thinkers have by now dissociated themselves. 
It is not possible here to give any criticism of the conversations 
in detail. The problems are difficult, the conversations are 
necessarily short, and in that relative sense, they are incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. Every reader, however, will be put 
well on the way to a solution, and, more important, the modern 
non-Christian will see that at least one Christian thinker is 
able to forget those problems which are dead and should have 
been buried centuries ago, and apply himself to the difficulties 
of his own time. 

In these days when the valid claims of humanism are being 
urged and Christianity is accused of being unable or afraid to 
recognise them, it seems a pity that Theonas, the mouthpiece 
of Christian and philosophic wisdom, should be ‘ rather odd in 
appearance,’ furthermore a misogynist who leaves his wife and 
retires to the desert to water the tree of Porphyry. Let it be 
said in his favour, however, that he smokes a pipe and carries 
in his pocket Claudel’s Grandes Odes and a Guide for Gardeners. 


I.C. 


INSTITUTIONES IuRIs Canonict (De Processibus), By Matthaeus 
A. Coronata, O.M.C. (Marietti, Lire 30). De SUSPENSIONE 
EX INFORMATA ConsciENTIA. By Marius Pistocchi. (Mari- 
etti, Lire 5). RELIGIouUS MEN AND WoMEN IN CxuRCH Law. 
By Joseph Creusen, S.J. Translated by Edward F. Gar- 
esche, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co. ; $3.) 


Fr. Coronata’s third volume of commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law gives an orderly exposition of the fourth book of 
the Codex. The same clarity and completeness which made the 
first two volumes of this work so useful to the student of canon 
law are present in this latest addition. Particularly helpful are 
the many and well-documented notes. 

In his De Suspensione ex Informaa conscientia Fr. Pistocchi 
deals satisfactorily with a particular section of the fourth book 
of the Code, which treats of an extraordinary and extra-judicial 
processus. The author after a brief introduction on the history 
and nature of this process, gives a detailed and careful explana- 
tion of each canon. 

Fr. Creusen’s Religieux et Religieuses still remains one of 
the best commentaries on the part of the Ganon law which con- 
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cerns religious. This English version is, therefore, a welcome 
addition to the small number of good law books in the vernacy. 
lar. Although the translator throughout his work has had the 
needs of the United States in mind, yet we can recommend this 
book to English readers interested in the subject. It should be 
useful to religious superiors. 


K.W..-G. 


St. JoHN oF THE Cross. By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. Edited by 
Fr. B. Zimmermann, O.DC. With an Introduction by 
Jacques Maritain. (Sheed & Ward. 1932; pp. xxxii, 
495 ; 18/-.) 

The French original of this Life was meant to appear in 
1926 to mark the bicentenary of the Saint’s canonization. 
However, such was the care taken to ensure accuracy in every 
detail that a delay of three years ensued before the work was 
published. Some idea of its documentary weight may be had 
from the fact that at the end of the volume there are more 
than one hundred pages of notes and references to sources. 
Indeed this is the first complete and documented Life of St. 
John of the Cross ever published and will surely be the standard 
work for years to come. The French Academy recognized the 
historical and literary merit of the work by ‘ crowning’ it. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the importance of a Life of 
this Saint, especially in these days, when the material is made 
the measure of so much. We need to be constantly reminded 
of the true end of man, his union with God by charity, and 
that those are really great who most closely achieve this 
union. In the one thing which alone is necessary John suc- 
ceeded. His life means nothing unless viewed in this light. 

But besides a faithful picture of St. John’s true greatness 
we get in these pages many interesting sidelights on other 
important people of the period. St. Teresa of Avila of course 
figures largely in the story, and Anne of Jesus (of whom Baiiez 
said that she was the equal of Teresa in sanctity and her 
superior in ability) and other great mystics of the Reform. 
Also the talented and charming Gracian, whom Teresa called her 
St. Paul, and the iron-willed Doria, who succeeded him as 
leader of the reformed Carmelites and eventually drove him out 
of the Order and caused John to end his days in what was 
practically disgrace. Instructive, too, is the light thrown upon 
the life and customs at the great universities of Alcala and 
Salamanca. 

In Chapter xvi we have an important section on the Moors 
of Granada, who though outwardly Christians still clung 
interiorly to the Moslem religion. In the following chapter 
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Fr. Bruno shows the essential difference between true Christian 
mysticism, of which the Saint was a faithful exponent, and the 
mysticism derived from Moorish doctors like Algazel, and also 
the absence of dependence of John’s doctrine upon Neo- 
Platonism as represented by Plotinus and Denys the Areopagite. 
This part of the work finds a complement in M. Maritain’s 
introduction, where he shows the substantial unity of Thomistic 
and Juanistic theology, despite the difference in the mode of 
approach. 

The book is excellently produced and the translation reads 
easily on the whole, though one is frequently reminded that the 
original was written in French. We have to thank the editor 
and publishers for putting this important work within the 
reach of the English reading public. But we think that the 
word ‘translation’ ought to have appeared on the title-page 
and jacket. As it is, you do not discover for certain that it is 
a translation until you arrive at the Editor’s note on p. xxx. 

A.L’E. 


Tue Rosary. Its Power and its Use. By Fr. John Leather, 
O.P. (London: Sands & Co.; pp. 135; 6/-.) 

A well-produced volume about the Rosary, the Rosary Con- 

fraternity, and the annexed Indulgences. It was a happy idea 


to describe the fifteen mysteries and illustrate each with a re- 
production—Alinari and Anderson photographs with one ex- 
ception—of a painting by Fra Angelico. A catechist in an Eng- 
lish country district assures us that if this section could be 
published separately at a modest price—this would mean less 
expensive illustrations, but that could be managed—it would 
prove of the greatest value, and hundreds of copies could be 
sold. We commend this suggestion to Fr. Leather and Mr. 
Sands.—(T.O.P.) 


HISTORY. 


Emmaus. Sa BastLiove ET SON Historre. Par les PP. L. H. 
Vincent et F. M. Abel, O.P. (Paris: Librairie Ernest 
Leroux. ) 


In the first part of this handsome and learned volume Pére 
Vincent gives a full account of his recent excavations at 
‘Amwas, a village situated eighteen miles or so westward of 
Jerusalem where the hills of Judzea begin to rise from the plain. 
‘Amwds is the Arabic equivalent of Emmaus, and it was cer- 
tainly the site of the Emmaus of the Book of Macchabees. Pére 
Vincent shows that the ruins there are those of a Christian 
basilica, with three apses, and dating to all appearance from 
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before Constantine and probably from the first half of the third 
century. This is the witness of archaeology. It is of no little 
importance for the history of Christian architecture. It has also 
a bearing on a question discussed in the second part of the book. 


In this part Pére Abel narrates the history of Emmaus- 
‘Amwas from Biblical times to our own day. Is it the Emmaus 
of Luke xxiv? There can be no doubt that the fine third-century 
basilica was built there in the belief that it was, and Pére Abel 
shows that this tradition continued uncontradicted until the 
Middle Ages, when for various reasons other places nearer Jeru- 
salem began to be honoured as the site of the ‘ Fractio Panis.’ 
He himself is convinced that ‘Amwéds is the place St. Luke 
meant. There are, of course, difficulties in the identification. 
There is, for instance, the difficulty arising from v. 13. The 
reading generally accepted here in critical editions of the text 
is sixty stadia or furlongs, but ‘ AmwAs is more than twice that 
distance from Jerusalem. A fair number, however, of MSS. 
(including the famous Sinaiticus, one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest Greek codex) give 160 stadia, and Pére Abel argues 
strongly that this is the right reading. Altogether he makes out 
a very good case for the claims of ‘ Amwas. 


The volume is profusely illustrated with photographs and 


plans. 
L.W. 


Tue CeLtic PEOPLES aND RENAISSANCE Europe. A Study of the 
Celtic and Spanish Influences on Elizabethan History. By 
David Mathew. With an Introduction by Christopher 
Dawson. (London: Sheed & Ward, 1933; pp. 525; 18/-.) 


Impossible to fix in brief a book so delicate, allusive, deep ; no 
black-and-white account, a thesis over-simplified : but human 
persons, complex, rich; variety of motive, action, scene; the 
sun, the rain, the sense of days between events. A resumé be- 
gins each chapter, clarifying lines of march, disembarrassing 
attention for the narrative, a free, extended, graceful style, 
unhampered by the references which confirm and amplify but 
do not halt the text. The essays are arranged around a central 
theme, ‘the Spanish Shore,’ the forces from the South and 
West that shaped the Elizabethan years. Not those that gained; 
the lawyers, landowners and merchants : but the wrack ; the dis- 
cipline and fashion of the Tridentines, the dying mediaeval 
loyalties, the sword of Spain, the stormy setting of the Celt. 
More mystery and grace of life are here than ever issued from 
Geneva and the Germanies. Quotation once begun could 
scarcely stop; but all who wish to understand the gradual and 
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complicated process of our national apostasy must read this 
notable and fascinating book. 
rt. 


Tue Last STRUGGLE WITH THE Maria. By Cesare Mori, trans- 
lated by Orlo Williams. (Putnam; pp. 240; 10/6.) 


This book is a serious study of the social history of Sicily in 
the last decade. It is perfectly authoritative, reasonably in- 
formative and the translation reads well. It is only praise to the 
discretion of Senatore Mori, the distinguished and insistently 
virile Prefect of Palermo, to say that this able and accurate pre- 
sentation raises more questions than it solves. The curbing and 
suppression of the notorious organisation of the Mafia is de- 
scribed with the lucidity of an able state paper, lightened by 
such confidential asides to the reader as would come well from a 
politician of standing, still in office. A firm impression is con- 
veyed at every chapter that, although the Senatore is in retire- 
ment, his party leader is transcendently in power. Compare with 
this book a delightful volume recently published by King Al- 
fonso’s last Chief of Police. ‘ The night is dark and smells of 
cheese’: an aphorism such as this comes pleasantly from the 
lips of a very permanently retired official, but Senatore Mori 
can permit himself no such liberties. The sun of Fascism admits 
no darkness. 

Two subjects are so persistently not brought into play that 
their presence comes in time to overshadow the well-poised 
narration. What became of the latitanti after they had passed 
into the keeping of the new regime? Could anything have been 
done to mitigate the evils of absentee landlordism? The Sena- 
tore patiently explains that the landowners had to employ over- 
seers known as campieri to guard their great estates. It was 
inevitable, according to the author, that each campiere who 
acted efficiently should be a mafioso. Does not the circle seem 
a trifle vicious? On the other hand it must be said that the 
Sicilian characteristic of omerta is described in a masterly 
fashion, with tact yet without undue reserve. The inevitable 
difficulties of translation make some of the personal detail read 
strangely. Thus the stories which hinge on the fear that the 
author’s reputation inspired, a fear indicated by the expressive 
phrase, Iddu é, suggest a convention of personal modesty in 
narrative which accords better with an Italian than an English 
setting. This setting with the constant use of the term ‘Prefect’ 
Mori is at times almost transatlantic. The photographs add 
keenly to the pleasure of the book, but among their captions 
Piana dei Grec’s is a surprise, while the frequent references to 
Roccapalumba suggest a more cool and sophisticated study. 
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The attitude to religion expressed throughout the volume js 
definitely post-Lateran. The idea of God is spoken of with 
respect and organised Catholicism with benevolence. 


D.M. 


A History or Europe. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 
PP. 549; 5/--) 

How THE REFORMATION HapPENeD. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cape; 
Pp. 293; 4/6.) 

Fr. Jarrett’s history of Europe was characterised by concise 
prose, an objective standpoint and a talent for selection. It 
remains among the best anthologies of historic fact. The as- 
surance with which Mr. Belloc judges human motive has made 
his analysis of the Reformation the most provocative of his 
lesser studies; but the European perspective of his surveys 
gives his work a permanent value. Fortunately it was inevitable 
that both books should be reprinted.—(G.M.) 


RECENT ART EXHIBITIONS 


AS during April I have been unable to visit any modern ex- 
hibitions, I propose to discuss generally two important loan 
exhibitions, both of which closed last month—the Elizabethan 
Exhibition, held in Grosvenor Place, and the Three French 
Reigns Exhibition organised by Sir Philip Sassoon. Now that 
.the former is over, there can be no harm in saying that it was 
not really very good of its kind. The majority of the exhibits 
had little interest over and above their historical associations, 
and impressed on one for the most part the peculiar contrast 
between the refinement of the English literary renaissance and 
the vulgarity of its decorative counterpart, while the paintings, 
imitative all of them and good only when approximating most 
closely to their Holbein-Clouet-Moro prototypes, showed that 
in its failure to inspire a distinctively national school Holbein’s 
influence was as sterile as Van Dyck’s. Frescoes apart, there 
is no English painting before Hogarth and artistically therefore 
little is to be gained by localising an English historical period 
in this way. The exhibition had no such raison d’étre as Sir 
Philip Sassoon’s, which formed an essential complement to the 
French Exhibition held in 1931 at Burlington House. 

“Sans naiveté,’ writes Diderot in the Penseés Detachées sur 
les Arts, ‘ pas de vraie beauté,’ and explaining what he means, 
he goes on to say : ‘ Pour dire ce que je sais, il faut que je fasse 
un mot ou du moins que j’étende l’acception d’un mot déja 
fait, c’est naif. Outre la simplicité qu’il exprimait, il faut y 
joindre l’innocence, la verité et l’originalité d’une enfance 
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heureuse qui n’a point été contrainte, et alors le naif sera essen- 
tiel A toute production des beaux arts.’ This naiveté exhaled 
by the art of an age which we consider usually as the pinnacle 
of sophistication is as much of a paradox as the severely moral 
aesthetic of the most confirmed of sceptics. The characteristic 
of the exhibition was the childish charm of work unanimously 
directed to a decorative end, of furniture, china, painting that 
is so integral a part of a decorative scheme as to lose half its 
purpose in the sort of isolation it endured at Burlington House. 
It is only the first-rate painter who can survive transference 
to a gallery; here one could understand the reason for the 
narrow limitations of an art like Hubert Robert’s, the value 
of elaborately stylised portraiture like Drouais. 

Watteau and Fragonard were both magnificently represented, 
though the Watteaus were collectively as usual a little disap- 
pointing. The exhibition emphasised intensively the difference 
between their generations—W atteau, we too often forget, died a 
whole decade before the birth of Fragonard—and the contrasting 
attitudes of mind of which they are typical. Watteau’s pictures 
that is, are primarily intensely individual decorative patterns, 
while in Fragonard we can find germs of the same subject in- 
terest that manifests itself in Diderot, and which in Fragonard’s 
case tends to moderate and concentrate his natural facility. 
Colonel Balsan’s Jeune Fille en Vestale showed how closely 
Fragonard at his weakest approximates to Greuze—it was on 
Boucher’s advice that he studied both with Greuze and Chardin 
—but there was unfortunately no example of the way in which 
Greuze at his best approaches Fragonard. It was from Char- 
din, of course, that Fragonard learnt the almost inexhaustible 
nuances of a palette with a comparatively low range of tone 
which becomes in L’Invocation 4 l’Amour (Schiff coll.), struc- 
turally roughly an inversion of the Wallace collection Fountain 
of Love, definitely Rembrandtesque, and which it is worth while 
to contrast with the clear, high tones of Watteau’s Rubensian 
Vierge avec Enfant in M. Goulinat’s collection. 

Boucher and Chardin were quite inadequately represented. In 
Chardin’s case this was perhaps no great misfortune; most of 
his work looks silly surrounded by Sévres. Like Poussin or 
Cézanne, he is par excellence a classicist, gallery painter, in- 
dependent of environment in a way that the minor decorative 
artist is not. Boucher, however, might have gained immeasur- 
ably from such a setting, and after the boom in his stock during 
the 1931 French Exhibition it is a pity that nothing was done 
here to support his inflated reputation. ‘ Quelle couleur!’ as 
Diderot exclaims, ‘ quelle variété! quelle richesse d’objets et 
didées ! Cet homme a tout excepté la vérité. Ce peintre est & 
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peu prés en peinture ce que |’Arioste est en poésie. Celui qu 
est enchanté de l’un est inconséquent s’il n’est pas fou de 
l’autre. Ils ont, ce me semble, la méme imagination, le méme 
gout, le méme style, le méme coloris. Boucher a un faire qui 
lui appartient tellement que dans quelque morceau de peinture 
qu’on lui donnat une figure 4 executer, on la reconnaitrait sur. 
le-champ.’ Which after all is a more sympathetic appreciation 
than the popular picture of Diderot would lead us to expect. 

Three Chardins were shown, and of these only one, Baron 
Henri de Rothschild’s brilliant Goblet d’Argent, was altogether 
worthy of the praise contemporaries like Diderot lavished on 
the painter at his best. ‘ Si je destinais mon enfant a la peinture, 
voila le tableau que j’achéterais, ‘‘ Copie-moi cela,’’ lui disais- 
je, ‘‘ copie-moi cela encore,’’’ and he tells the story of how 
Greuze ‘montant au salon et apercevant le morceau que je 
viens de décrire le regarda et passa en poussant un protond 
soupir . . . cet éloge est plus court et vaut mieux que le mien. 
The same collector’s Singe Peintre is a smaller and on the 
whole less picturesque version of the Louvre painting, while 
M. Cailleux’s Le Liévre was only of interest if we related its 
passionate concentration to the artificiality of Boucher’s more 
or less contemporary Lindabride. 

Two of the pleasantest surprises in the exhibition were Mme. 
Vigée Le Brun’s portraits of Mme. du Barry and Les Enjants 
d’Esthal. She painted Mme. du Barry three times, once ina 
peignoir and a straw hat, once ‘ robed in white satin, holding 
a crown in one hand and with one arm resting on a pedestal,’ 
and once towards the end of 1789 to the accompaniment, as 
she declared, of distant guns. The first two were intended for 
the Duc de Brissac, whom of course she met at Louveciennes; 
the face of the second, however, was altered and rouged at the 
request of a later owner beyond recognition. The assassination 
of Berthier and Foulon caused her to leave the third unfinished, 
and it was only completed on her return to France twelve years 
later. That loaned by Lord Duveen was the earliest of the 
three and formed a delightful illustration to the description in 
the Souvenirs. She first met Mme. du Barry in 1786, when, 
forty-five and stout and with a complexion that was ‘ becoming 
withered,’ she was still something of a coquette with a pro 
nunciation that ‘ did not agree well with her age.’ Her mind 
she found more natural than her manners, though she dressed 
simply in a white muslin dressing-gown, went for daily walks 
in the park, and resolutely refused to particularise about the 
past : she had become a model of uninteresting benevolence. 

Such simplicity makes a strange show beside the ornate por- 
trait which Drouais had painted of her twenty-two years earlier 
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and the befeathered poseuse of Lord Roseberry’s full-length 
Fragonard. It is the essential difference between Watteau and 
Fragonard over again, a democratic art, an art, that is, which 
is natural in so far as it insists on the common denominator of 
humanity and if not positively didactic, at least illustrational to 
the extent of needing a title like La Liseuse to justify the ex- 
istence of a painting at all, succeeding to one which, mono- 
polised by an exclusive moneyed artistocracy, had become more 
and more specialised and more and more exotic. Into such 
company Mme. Le Brun brings an odd whiff of reality. 
Elizabethan painting was similarly specialised and to some 
extent similarly fostered. It, too, was stylised and therefore 
primarily decorative. Both were secular periods—you will re- 
member the joy with which Diderot greets one of Boucher’s 
infrequent Nativities—and serious painting consequently took 
most frequently the form of portraiture. This similarity of 
opportunity renders all the more remarkable the contrast be- 
tween the extraordinarily high level of achievement of the 
French painter in the eighteenth century and the laborious in- 
competence of the average English painter of the sixteenth. The 
approach is that of Drouais, but of a Drouais without taste, 
without technique; ‘sans naiveté,’ in fact, ‘pas de vraie 
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Tue Vision Hicu. By Rev. M. D’Sa. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
oburne; 5/-). 


Fr. D’Sa’s poetry is simple, bright, but loosely constructed 
and inclined to jingle. The Vision High is an imaginative ren- 
dering of a theme more fully developed in the Divina Commedia. 
East meets West in the heavenly hiearchies, where the exclu- 
siveness of caste is transfigured by Christian charity.—(B.K.) 


Lytton StracHey. An Essay by Clifford Bower-Shore. With 
an introduction by R. L. Mégroz. (The Fenland Press ; pp. 
94; 2/- paper; 3/- cloth.) 

It is too early to estimate Mr. Strachey’s influence on English 
satire or on the development of the historical novel, yet his work 
will always retain a special significance in the literary history of 
England for living through the vogue of simplicity he retained 
a zest for the ornate; maintaining a high tradition of English 
rhetoric, isolated in a generation of essayists trained in the 
Augustan discipline. It is little more than a year since his death 
and this is the first detailed appreciation of his completed work. 
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It owes much of its value to Mr. Mégroz’s introduction with 
its clear phrasing and well poised judgment. But Mr. Bower. 
Shore writes vividly and with enthusiasm. Mr. Strachey has 
been fortunate in the first of his critics.—({G.M.) 


THe GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY is publishing in pamphlet forma 
series of select texts and documents, to help students out of 
the narrow confines of a text-book. There are two series, 
theological and philosophical; both are welcome, and should 
prove extremely useful. 

In No. 1 of the theological series, Fr. Tromp has collected 
the witness of the Greek Fathers to the Holy Ghost as the 
soul of the Mystical Body; in No. 7, the witness of the Latin 
Fathers. No. 2 is an edition of St. Augustine’s de Correptione 
et Gratia according to the Maurin text. A much discussed 
question concerns the genuine meaning of the doctrine defined 
by the Vatican Council on the obligation of Catholics to per- 
severe in the Faith; in No. 3, Fr. Lennerz gives us the Acta 
bearing on the point. What Popes and Councils had to say 
on the practice of ordeals to discover the truth of a matter 
may be seen in No. 4. The same editor, Fr. Browe, in No. 
5, gives documents on frequent communion in the Western 
Church up to the year 1000. The absence of an index in these 
two pamphlets is to be regretted. In Nos. 6 and 8, texts 
concerning the relations of Photius with the Roman Church 
are edited with short notes by Fr. Hofmann. No. g is a 
critical edition by Fr. Silva-Tarouca of the famous epistles of 
Pope Leo the Great to the Patriarch Flavian and to the 
Emperor Leo I. They are four lire each, with the exception 
of the fifth which costs six. 

No. 1 of the philosophical series is an anthology made by 
Fr. Souilhé of Plato’s teaching on the soul; Greek text and 
Latin translation. No. 2 is a collection of texts, chiefly 
Aristotelean, on substantial change, edited by Fr. Hoenen. 
In No. 3, Fr. Jarlot arranges under headings extracts from 
the teachings of Leo XIII, Pius X and Benedict XV on the 
principles of Catholic social philosophy; a useful pamphlet. 
No. 4 is valuable—Fr. Arnou’s selection of texts from St. 
Thomas and his Greek, Arab and Jewish forerunners on the 
five proofs for the existence of God. Each costs six lire. 

D.C., T.G. 
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PRICE LIST on application to :-— 
THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWCOD LANE, N.W.2; 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, $.W.! 


(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 
26 and 28 Manchester Street, ita 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow. 

















A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


BREWOOD, CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE Coy. 
Staffs. CEPTION. Boarding School for Young Ladies 
Individual care. Spacious Apartments. Unive. 
sity Examinations. Games, Cookery, Gardening 

Handicrafts, etc. 
Apply: MoTuHER Priorgss, 0.?. 


HARROW-ON- St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Da 
THE-HILL, School for Young Ladies. Bracing air ; spacious 
Middlesex. grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams, 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educa 

tion, Also Commercial. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0.P. 


HARPENDEN, St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Da 
Herts. School for Young Ladies. Excellent climate; 
ample grounds for games. Oxford Local, Matr. 
culation, Assoc. Board of the Royal Academy ani 

Royal College of Music. 
Apply: MorTuER Priorgss, 0.P. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High 
Berks. Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acaé. 

of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 
Apply: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasant) 
Southport, situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils preparti 
Lancs. for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Royt 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimminy. 

For further particulars apply to: 
Tue SISTER SUPERIOR 


BLACKBURN, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old establish 
Lanos. ' Boarding School. Excellent healthy situatiot 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Court 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Ei 

cation. 


Apply: Tue Sister Surerict 





SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 
School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 
Girls and little Boys. 


Apply: THe SisTER SUPERIOR. 


NORTHAMPTON. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
General and Higher School Exam, of the Univ. 
of London and Music Examinations of the Asso- 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 


Apply: THe SisTER SUPERIOR. 


TEIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 
Devon. situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 

Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: Tue Sister SUPERIOR. 
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BLACKFRIARS 
SCHOOL, 


LAXTON, 
Stamford, Lincs. 


Boarding School for Boys con- 
ducted by the Dominican 
Fathers, 


Healthily situated 250 feet 

above sea level, eighty acres of 
Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. 

Boys prepared for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board, 
the College of Preceptors, and 
the London Matriculation Ex- 
aminations. 


For Prospectus, etc., apply 
Headmaster, O.P., at above 
address. 


Tel. : Duddington 2. 


























Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Ghe Independent Journal 
Which Cells Ghe Gruth 


Order now from your newsagent ; or write to The Manager, 
G.K.’s WEEKLY, 22 Little Essex Street, London, W.C.z2. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 288; for six months, 145.; 


for three months, 7s.—post free. 











